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Unsolicited Letters 


from 


Satisfied Teachers 


Enclosed find check for $3.05, 
for the pencil sets which I re- 
ceived today. 

I wish to thank you for the 
fountain pen, which I am now 
using and also for your prompt 
service—Miss Carolyn Hall, 
Waynesboro, Ga. 


Enclosed you will find check to 
cover (50) Holly pencil boxes 
at 10c each. 

Thank you.—Miss Enla Caston 
and Miss Tranes, Pageland, 
S. Carolina. 

P.S. Just want to add a note 
—we're very much pleased with 
the gift boxes and fountain pen 
and shall be glad to refer any 
teachers to you. 


Enclosed please find a check for 
$2.70 te pay for 27 pencil sets 
which I received from you yes- 
terday. 

They are very nice and I am 
sure my schoel children will en- 
joy using them. I am well 
pleased with the fountain pen 
that was sent with the sets.— 
Katherine Hall, Cuthbert, 
Georgia. 

° 


Find enclosed postoffice money 
order for the amount of $3.20, 
in payment for the 32 boxes of 
name pencils which I received 
Dec. 6 at 10¢ per box. I am de- 
lighted with them and they are 
the greatest bargain I have ever 
received and I am sure my girls 
and boys are going to be pleased 
with them. 

I wish to thank you for send- 
ing them to me and giving me 
the 5 days to pay for them. I 
shall tell all the teachers in my 
County what a beautiful 10c pen- 
cil box your Company has. 

Trusting that you will sell 
many, many of your beautiful 
pencil boxes.—Blanche Stockton, 
Almond, N. C. 


Enclosed find a check for three 
dollars and three cents ($3.03) 
the cost of twenty nine pencil 
sets plus postage. 

I surely appreciate your hav- 
ing sent them previous to pay- 
ment of same. 

The pencil sets are a grand 
gift for children. How delight. 
ed they were to receive them!— 
a. Hilda Beckmann, Danville, 
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FREES: 
CENUINE LEATHER PENCIL SETS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., INC. 
487 Broadway, New York City 


Yes, please send me Individual 
Name Pencil Sets. Kindly imprint names 
as per attached list. (Mention “PENCIL 
SETS” at top of list.) I will pay five days 
after I receive the goods. 


In lots of 10 or more, 12c each—Less 
than 10, 14c. 


Name 

5 as 
City State 
Iteach at Public School No. 


Town 


INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCIL BOXES 





UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., INC. 
487 Broadway, New York City 


Individual 


Imprint names as per at- 


You may send me 
Pencil Boxes. 
tached list. 
at top of list.) I will pay five days after I 
receive the goods. 


In lots of 10 or more, 10c per box—Less 
than 10, 12c. 


eee eee es 
Address 
City State 
I teach at Public School No. 


Town 


(Mention “HOLLY BOX®{ 


INDIVIDUAL NAME KITS 





UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., INC. 
487 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me Individual 
Name Handy Kits. Kindly imprint names 
as per attached list. (Mention “HANDY 
KITS” at top of list.) I will pay five days 
after I receive the goods. 
In lots of 10 or more, 15e each—Less 
than 10, 16c. 
Name 
Address 
City State 
I teach at Public School No. 
Town 


, BERR Reeeeeee-. 





“Fountain Pen” with Orders of 25 Sets or More 





INDIVIDUAL NAME MEMO BOOKS 


UNITED STATES PENCIL CO., INC. 
487 Broadway, New York City 


I would like Individual Name 
Memo Books. Imprint names as per at- 
tached list. (Mention “MEMO BOOKS” 
at top of list.) I will pay five days after 
I receive the goods. 


In lots of 10 or more, 12c each—Less 
than 10, l4e each. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
I teach at Public School No. 


Town 
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Dear READER: 

Your classroom activities this month are naturally focused on the 
holiday season. To aid you in planning your handwork, gift mak- 
ing, and Christmas program, THE INstructTor offers you an abun- 


dance of material. 


THIS [S5UE 


The units of work, as well as all the other 


features in the issue, were selected for their Christmas emphasis. In 
Jessie Todd’s article, beginning on page 4, you will find ideas for 
creative uses of our handwork long after Christmas is over. Be sure 
to read the answers to the questions on teaching arithmetic, art, 
language, science, reading, the social studies, and visual education, 


which appear in “Your Counselor Service,” pages 56-59. 


If you 


have not taken advantage of this service, do so soon. The contents 
of the magazine are analyzed in detail in the columns below. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Christmas Gifts and Handwork 
Gift suggestions and Christmas 
art work will be found on pages 
11-20, 24--26, 39, 41, and 53- 
$4. Ideas for using this hand- 
work creatively appear on page 
4. See page 59 for answers to 
questions on teaching art. 


Program Material; Stories 

Songs are on pages 27, 33, 35, 
and 38; and a rhythm-band 
score is on page 30. On pages 
28-29 are three exercises; and 
on 33, 34, and 36, three plays. 
For suggestions about a program, 
see pages 38, 39, 41, and 53. 
Two stories are on page 42. 


Units; Articles; Seatwork 

Turn to pages 38 and 39 for 
two activities, and to pages 40—- 
41 for a unit and its correlating 
seatwork. Page 44 has questions 
and activities. 


Tool Subjects 

Pages 41, 54, and 57 have arith- 
metic suggestions and correla- 
tions; pages 40-41 and 59 have 
reading; and pages 38, 41, 55, 
and 56 have language. 


Art; Literature; Music 

See the cover and page 44 for 
art appreciation; pages 42 and 44 
for literature correlations; and 
pages 27, 30, 33, 35, 38, and 44 
for music. 

Pil + y Sei 

Answers to questions on teach- 
ing science appear on page 58. 





Social Studies; Visual Education 
A question-and-answer column 
on the social studies is on page 
$8. Character education is the 
emphasis in material on pages 
9, 34, 41, and 42. For visual 
education, see the cover and 
page 57. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Christmas Gifts and Handwork 

For a variety of handwork ideas, 
see pages 10-17, 19-26, 39, and 
53-54; and for suggestions of 
ways to use this handwork, see 
the article on page 4. A’ ques- 
tion-and-answer column on the 
teaching of art is on page 59. 


Program Material; Stories 

For songs, and new words to 
old tunes, see pages 27-29, 33, 
35, and 37. A pantomime and 
a musical exercise are on 37; a 
pageant on 31; and four plays 
on 32-34 and 36. See also 
pages 39, 45, and 53 for sug- 
gestions for working out a pro- 
gram. On pages 42-43 are two 
stories. 


Units; Articles; Tests 

See pages 39, 45-47, and 52 for 
units, lesson material, and ar- 
ticles. Four tests, two of them 
correlating with units, are on 
pages 50-51. See also page 44. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, turn to 50 and 
57; for reading, to 59; and for 
language, to 50, 55, and 56. 


Art; Literature; Music 

The cover and page 44 supply 
material for art appreciation. A 
literature test is on page 51, 
and literature correlations are 
on 22-23 and 44. Music is on 
27-29, 33, 35, 37, 44, and §2. 


Elementary Science 
Questions on the teaching of sci- 
ence are answered on page 58. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 

Pages 45-47, 50-51, and 58 em- 
phasize the social studies. For 
character education see pages 9, 
34, 42, 43, 46-47, 51, and 53. 
Visual-education material is on 
pages 45-47, 57, and the cover. 
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“Every child in our class knows 
the importance of regular gum 
massage-to sound, healthy teeth” 


— writes an Alabama teacher 







soundness through the years. 


A typical scene in thousands of America’s classrooms, where gum massage drills are a regular part 
of oral hygiene work. While the children practice the correct technique of massage, teachers explain 
the importance of care of the gums—the value of invigorating massage in helping to protect dental 






For breakfast, dinner and supper — soft, 
creamy s are often the rule. And even 
children’s gums tend to grow lazy from lack 
of vigorous chewing. 


Thanks to our foresighted educators, chil- 
dren now practice at home the sensible oral 
health routine of regular tooth brushing 
and gum massage. 


Classroom drills in gum massage are helping 
today’s youngsters toward a future of better 
oral health —of brighter smiles. 





Very often, classroom lessons in gum massage 
—_ to parents at home. Proud of their modern 
ealth habits, children explain to Mother and Dad 
why they should practice gum massage to help pro- 


are re- 











© THE schools of the nation, America’s 

educators have carried the modern crusade 
for health. Because of their efforts, the men and 
women of tomorrow will be better trained in 
essential health habits—better equipped physi- 
cally, as well as mentally, for the active years 
ahead. And to these youngsters, oral hygiene 
means more than the care of the teeth—it 
means the care of the gums as well. 

It’s easy to see why teachers stress and den- 
tists encourage these classroom drills in gum 
massage. They know how little healthful ex- 
ercise modern soft foods give the gums, and 
how prevalent is the tendency toward lazy, soft 
and sensitive gums. Robbed of the work and 
stimulation they need to remain healthy, gums 
often signal their distress by that warning 


mote dental soundness. 


tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

To help invigorate these lazy gums, says 
modern dental science, give them the regular 
stimulation of massage. Many modern teachers 
follow this precept by holding classroom drills, 
explaining the simple technique of gum mas- 
sage. The index finger is placed om the outside 
of the jaw to represent the tooth brush and 
rotated from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. The children are told to practice this 
massage at home to speed up circulation in the 
gum tissues—to rouse sluggish gums to a new 
and healthier soundness. 

Ipana is a splendid aid in gum massage. A 
modern dentifrice, approved by so many den- 
tists, Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth 
but, with massage, to help the health of the gums. 





Send for our Classroom Helps 


An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point hygiene check-up 
records, a complete outline for a school-wide 
“Good Teeth” Contest, and samples of Ipana 
for your class are all available. Write us, giving 
name of your school, principal or superinten- 
dent, grade and number of pupils enrolled. 
Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Depart- 
ment 128, 626-A Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1938 































MAKE a “big hit” with the kiddies 

this Xmas! Give them something 
notably NEW and different — an 
INDIVIDUAL RUBBER NAME HAND 
STAMP AND INK PAD SET—the 
season’s outstanding gift. 


It’s a thrill for youngsters to print their own 
name on writing paper, toys, pencils, wearing 
apparel, etc.—you'd like it too. Every child 
will find pleasure in receiving a BBER 
NAME HAND STAMP SET W “2AS OR 
HER NAME. 


RUBBER NAME HAND STAMP SETS con- 
sist of hardwood stamp with individual name 
in rubber, and ink pad as illustrr Con- 
structed for long service—and they - mighty 
inexpensive, 15¢ per set in any quantity. 
ALL ORDERS IN U. S. SENT POSTPAID. 


F Ae E With each order of 15 or 


mai a ae 
AN we 
vO vancuEns! include FREE, a set for 
your own personal use. Just add name 
to the list you send us and mark “Teacher” 
following your name. 












When ordering print 
names clearly, and 
please remit by check, 
money order or unused 
U. S. Stamps — register 
letter if you send cash. 
(Canadian and foreign 
add three cents per set for 
additional mailing costs.) 


PENCIL COMPANY, 102 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Aids in teaching Language, Literature, His- 
tory, Geography and Picture Study 


‘The Perr Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE, 3 x 8%, for 60 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE, 5% x 8, for 30 or more, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10 x 12, for 6 or more, all postpaid. 


Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any kind. Many of them ap- 
proximately 34 x 4% inches. 400 subjects. One Cent and Two 
Cents each for 60 cents’ worth or more. Assorted as desired. 

A sample Perry Picture of the One Cent and Two Cent sizes and a sample 
Miniature COLORED picture and list of Miniature Colored subjects, FREE to 
teachers naming grade and school 


CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures, 1600 ema! illustrations in the Catalogue, and two 
Perry Pictures, for 165 cents in coin or stamps 


Ask about “‘Our Own C 
fy Picture Study. 72 Pictures, The Perry Pictures Company 
leecribin x them. Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


le 
One picture 
month. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


For December: Set of 30 Pictures of the Madonnas, or 30 Art Subjects, no two alike, 
size 5 1-2x8 for 60 cents. Send NOW. 


EDALS 
aig} 





Madonna and Child 


Rodenhausen 





LASS PINS 
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C6 Each Dox. , 
Iver Plated $ .20 $2.00 30 
pst Plated 30 8.00 
ing Silver 36 3.60 
led Gold 55 6.00 
Gold Filled 66 «6.00 
Guard and Chain pe 
>) ver al . 
No. R 520 Silver Plated $1.08 Gold Plate 36 
Beier | eta Le iii” 
. vi . . . + 7 
loKt. Solid Gold °° 5:60 Gold Filled 1.35 Gold Filled -86 
No. C 032 Each 
SPECIAL PRICES ON ORDERS OF SIX OR MORE. Silver Plate $8 
Ol a . 
Samples loaned only if request is endorsed by Artistic Medal & Badge Co. tr ave 4 
Schoo! Principal. Send for FREE 1989 CATALOG. 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. = Goid 1 














PUPPETS 


YOUR CLASS CAN MAKE THEM 
PRAISED by educators as a real 

room training. Vaiuabie for teaching Reading 
History, Literature, Geo; Manual! 
Training, Send only 50c 


ART BARGAINS 


TWO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one. Think of it! 

All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs 
of every subject you will need during the whole year. 

Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY posters 
and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached. Ready for use. Includes all the 
holidays. 

Biggest bargain on the market. Will completely 
solve your Art problems. Don't do without them. 

Send $1.00 for both packages today. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
Box 53, Calumet City, HMlinois 
and 
double weight pro- 


Rolls Developed 32s». 


ments and eight guaranteed never-fade dated deckled edge 
prints, all for 26c coin. Two-day service oe sand 


operating. Also puppet project ideas, ‘““More 
practical! information than a $5 book,’’ says one 
art teac 


to-assemble, low-priced 
Bo toni Modeling 
iis’’— beck of 7 puppet plays only Tbe 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. 1-128, Hamburg, N. Y. 
Enclosed ts $...... Please send me > Dells 


Name 
DRBIEED  ceceeccececcveccessee-cee 


High School Course 


ELMS UL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly aa your time and abilities permit; Equivalent te reel- 
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Ad- 
dent schoo! work — for entrance to coll . Standard H.S. a wen to RAY’S PHOTO S ICE, 
saci dunl a dowel hes gia sacaeeet | ARO Ray Bldg... La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

- jratifying 





School, Dpt. 4.923, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


service since 1980 





JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


How TO USE 


THE HANDWORK 


@ THE handwork pages this 

month suggest a variety of 
additional ideas for the art teach- 
er—some connected with Christ- 
mas and some of more general 
interest. 


Pege THE suggestion, given on 

this page, of making the 
coach by folding the paper is a 
very valuable one. It can be car- 
ried over into the drawing of such 
things as baskets, pottery, a clock, 
an arch in a medieval castle, or 
stained-glass windows. Chang- 
ing the drawing a little to add 
the driver’s seat suggests a way 
to draw a candlestick. Fold to 
cut the parts which are alike; 
then add the handle at one side 
of the candlestick. 


Fege THE material presented on 

this page will be an inspira- 
tion to many teachers. We hear 
much about the fact that the art 
product itself is unimportant and 
that the important thing is what 
goes on in the child’s mind when 
he is making the picture, wood- 
cut, or clay model. To be sure, 
this point of view is very impor- 
tant, but, it seems to me, the 
point of view described on this 
page is of equal importance. In 
some art activities the child should 
aim for a finished job. 

An interesting wall hanging or 
curtains, for a child’s room or for 
some room in the school, could 
be made by using the linoleum 
blocks from which the calendar 
was printed. 


Page THE angel shown on this 

page could be changed suf- 
ficiently to be used as the de- 
sign for a candlestick cut out of 
wood, and then painted in bright 
colors. 

The child who makes a créche 
at Christmas, either in clay or 
wood, will find these angels useful 
in giving him a start. The child 
who wishes to draw angels on a 
Christmas card will also find this 
page useful. He may wish to 
change the hair and wing designs. 


Pege THE value of the handwork 
on this page is largely that 
of being able to follow a printed 
plan accurately and measure the 
different parts in inches. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 1938 








IN THIS ISSUE 


This activity is not a creative 
one, of course, for the child ha 
no opportunity to do anything 
original with it. If, however, 
children were to do a number of 
problems that required measuring, 
it might be found that some child 
was gifted in making original 
plans for construction work. An. 
other child will be original in 
planning a Christmas créche, and 
still another will be original in 
modeling. 


Page FAVORS such as these will 
inspire children to think of 
different ones. They will get the 
idea that paper candles can be 
used in places where real ones 
might be too dangerous. 
When Valentine Day arrives 
some child may make a center- 
piece of paper—perhaps a valen- 
tine lady made by stuffing a paper 
bag, tying a string around it for 
the head, making a red and white 
costume of hearts, a little hat of 
hearts, and so on. 
Or in February, another child 
may think of making a log cabin 
of brown paper, with black cray- 
on lines for logs, and white torn 
paper for a snowy roof. 


Pege IF THE children will fold 
in the middle the card 
shown in the upper left corner, 
and cut out the sections that 
make up the tree, the trunk, and 
the base, they will have a stencil. 
Place this stencil on drawing pa- 
per. Draw over the holes with 
colored crayons. Add some little 
chains between the sections that 
make up the tree. Put on other 
trimming as you wish. 
Use the stencil again, adding 
still different trimming. Then 
cut a different stencil. Instead of 
having the tree made of three 
large sections, cut a number of 
holes. Rub crayon over the holes 
and add original trimming. Make 
a still different stencil design by 
cutting out many holes of differ- 
ent shapes. You can go on mak- 
ing many original cards of very 
different designs. 
At Christmas time many chil- 
dren ask to be shown how to draw 
holly. In the upper right corner 
(Continued on page 5) 
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CHRISTMAS » 
=) PICTURE 
POSTERS 


Panorama 
Style Posters 
to Build Up 


Four heavy con- 
struction paper 
12 x 36 


"OBULD UP 





mas subjects, with 
brightly colored 
poster papers ready-printed and keyed for cutting and 
pasting. Includes: 

1. Santa Claus’ Toy Shop 

2. Santa Claus in Sleigh with Reindeer 

3. Around the Tree Christmas Morning 

4. Singing the Christmas Carols 

Set No. 705--Christmas, 50c tpaid 


~ALSO~ 


Eigh¢ additional groups of 4 panorama style posters on fol- 
lowing subjects at 50¢ each set, any five $2.25, postpaid. 


No. 710, Japanese No. 707, Air and Water 

No, 709, Dutch Transportation 

No. 708, Eskimo No. 706, Land Transportation 
No, 700, American Indian No. 711, Desert Life 


Beckley-Carly 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


ART at your Service 


Patterns and plans sent monthly for grades 
one through six. Each grade different, all 
material new. Write ELSA L. CLARK Today. 











CLARK ART SERVICE 
221 E. Lincoln Ave., Wheaton, Illinois 


C) I enclose 25¢ for DECEMBER Sheets. 
(Grades one through six) 


[} Send me particulars FREE. State Grade. 


Name . — 


Address 






















This handy book should 
be part of every teacher's library. 
Pocket-sized. it embraces the complete elements 
of harmony, the sesies and their construction. the intervals 
ond the triads in both major and minor keys. It will prove very valuable for 
reference wort and because of its low price it may be wise to have it on hand 
jvst in case you may need it. 
Send 25¢ for your copy... of send 40¢ and get the Century Musical Diction 
ary too. These two items will pay for themselves over ad over again by taving 
you time and trouble 
Our complete catalogue, listing over 3,000 numbers at I5c @ copy will be 
mailed to you free on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
260 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. C. 


XMAS ART 


Our BIG, FAMOUS Christmas Package of Art Work 
is ready! These ready-made pictures and posters 
are made of colored paper with cardboard patterns 
attached. Our package contains Gifts, Decorations, 
Greetings, Santa Claus, Toys and many other 
Christmas ideas. You can’t do without it! All 
ready for your class work, Sent for $1.00 postpaid. 
PRIMARY ART COMPANY 
Box 162 So. Chicago, Hl. 




































Finest real photo copies, size 2}4x3}<, 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
# returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING ry ee 
8-year course open to women. Over 1400 gradu- 
ates since 1908. Affiliated with Rush Medical 
College of the University of Chicago. Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, New 
York, and all other states. 36th year. 
Address requests for information to 
The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 
Dept. |, 1750 W. Congress St., Chicago, Illinois 
ge te education for teaching 
mentary grades, kinder- Sire 
rten and nursery school. Chil- 
garte 8 demonstration school and 
ter. S classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
ius vocational training. B.E. degree 
, also 3-year di and 2-year certificate. 
Matheual 8 ‘ul alumnae. 


College of Education 


EONA = — Laages = Box 814-8 EVANSTON, KL 








How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


Fee NOTHING is more popular 

in December than the draw- 
ing of poinsettias. Children are 
eager to learn to draw them so 
that they can paint them on 
Christmas cards and costumes for 
a party. 

On this page we have the draw- 
ings of two whole flowers and a 
half flower. These should help 
children to draw some petals small 
and some large, and some petals 
turned over a little. 


Fss° OUR mothers and grand- 

mothers liked to cut strings 
of paper dolls. Children today 
are just as eager to cut them. To 
children with original ideas these 
examples may suggest other sub- 
jects to cut. 

People in skating costumes 
forming a ring surrounding a 
skater, perhaps a figure skater. 

2. Simple figures and designs 
which can be cut on a fold, 
opened, and used to cut around 
for patterns of Christmas cookies. 


Pages 


oes; AFTER the figures on the 


pages have been used as 
described, they can serve as mod- 
els for other drawings. 

1. Bob Cratchit may be made 
into a father at a picnic. 

2. The bows on the aprons of 
Mrs. Cratchit and Martha will 
help .the children to draw bows 
on wreaths and packages. 

3. In several cases these illus- 
trations will help pupils to draw 
curly hair. 

4. The hands outstretched and 
hands holding things, the feet in 
different positions, and the faces 
will help the children when they 
need to see something better than 
their own drawing in order to 
make progress in their work. 


Fege THE face of Santa Claus 

shown here may make the 
beginning of a good design lesson 
for pupils of grades four, five, 
and six. The children will have 
different ideas for cutting eyes, 
and so on, and different sugges- 
tions for caps and tassels. 

A Santa Claus mask can be 
made by slipping a paper bag 
over the head, cutting holes for 
eyes, nose, and mouth, and past- 
ing features in place. 

The children who draw the 
trees on the blackboard might al- 
so make a tree of sheet aluminum. 
If they cut holes, slits, and so on, 
in the tree, and use it over an elec- 
tric light or string of colored 
Christmas-tree lights, the lights 
will shine through. 


Pege THE charming Christmas- 

card designs on this page 
should appeal to children and 
stimulate them to put forth their 
best efforts. The upper right card 
and the lower center card will 
inspire the talented sixth-grade 
child, but will not be appreciated 
by the younger children, who will 
like the other cards better. 

A page like this furnishes ex- 
cellent illustrative material, for 
the subject matter and the tech- 
nique of the cards are varied. 
When a child sees variety, he 
thinks of still other variations. 
He is less likely to copy than 
when he sees only a few illustra- 
tions of a subject. 


Pege USING old castoff material 
is good experience for chil- 
dren and adults. The idea of 


decorating the electric-light bulbs 
may help children later to deco- 
rate Easter eggs in various hu- 
morous and delightful ways. 














PRINTED STATIONERY 


200 SHEETS PAPER AND 
100 ENVELOPES —ALL 
PRINTED WITH YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS FOR ONLY 


we 


Here is your opportunity to obtain a 
fine quality of personal stationery at a 
very moderate price. 


We will send you 200 sheets of white 
bond note paper, size 55% x 6% inches, 
and 100 bond envelopes to match, all 
beautifully imprinted with your name 
and address in a dark blue ink, for only 
$1.00, plus 25 cents for wrapping and 
mailing charges. On orders outside of 
the United States add another 25 cents. 


When ordering, why not include one 
Always add 25 cents for each $1.00 





Imprint will be in three lines, like this: 
MISS KATHERINE HOFFMAN 
1243 EAST FIRST STREET 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
If more than three lines are desired, 
remit 10 cents for each additional line. 
We guarantee prompt service. Use 
order blank below and, to avoid errors 
in printing, be sure to print name and 





address carefully. 


or more gift orders for your friends? 
order of stationery to pay for wrap- 


ping and mailing charges and another 25 cents for orders outside the U. S. 


ee SE THIS ORDER FORM— — — — — — — — —— 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Date... ene 193 


Send me 200 note sheets and 100 envelopes imprinted with my name ond ‘edivens as given 


below. 
Name... 
Street Address 
ares 


I am enclosing $1.00 plus 25 cents for wrapping and mailing charges. 





oe cieccmaniitniaispegmianiieti 


Note: In shuien more ‘ion one $1. 00 ete, write additional ordera on eumanats sheet. 


‘| 














The Giant Christmas Book 


A big book of 55 Recitations, 
33 Dialogues and Plays, 14 
Dances and Drills, 8 Yuletide 
Novelties, 8 Opening and 
Closing Numbers, 8 Songs, 2 
Pantomimes and 2 Pageants 
for Large Groups. book 
for all grades. Our newest 
beok for Christmas writtey 
by Lenore Hetrick whose 
name always stands for the 
best in school room entertain. 
ments. 








Price 75 cents, postpaid 


Additional Titles for the Grades 
Choice Christmas Entertainments. 40c. 
The Primary Christmas Book. 40c. 

The Favorite Christmas Collection. 40c. 
The Complete Christmas Book. 50c. 

The Christmas Entertainment Book. 40c. 
The Christmas Treasure Book. 40c. 

Twelve One-Act Christmas we ae 
The Christmas Program Book. 

Christmas Recitations for the atte. 40c. 


All Prices Postpaid. 


Ask for your copy of Paine’s 144-page 
eachers’ Catalog 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
First at Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio 








FIRST THINGS FIRST 


=—u=e A Practical Book on 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
by AGNESS BOYSEN 
Principal, Lyndale School, Minneapolis 
A most satisfying answer to that fast-growing 


stream of requests from many parts of the world 
for a book on character building by Mrs. Boysen, 


THE INSTRUCTOR Says: Here is a practical 
plan of character education, of interest to anyone 
who is associated with child welfare and desire 
to enrich and ennoble the lives of children . , 
It is both scholarly and inspirational. 


From ‘Double A’ Agents or direct. 
$2 plus 15¢ postage 


ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 
222 W. Adams Street, Dept. IM-12, Chicago 














Draw—or Paste up 
Your Own Christmas 
Card Design this year! 


..-We’ll Reproduce it! 


From your drawing or from pho- 
tographs of yourself, your house, 
your hobbies, we can reproduce 
beautiful, effective, economical 
Christmas Cards. You simply 
furnish drawing or paste-up. It 
is the PLANO-CARD process, 
a Spaulding-Moss specialty. 

It inso simple, Write for FREE 
Kit, samplea and instruction 
sheet. 


SPAULDING-MOSS Co. 
47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING = x 


Invites teachers interested i: i for the porcing pro- 

feasion. 3-year course with. aaaear capemanee @ major 

branches of nursing, including experience ¢ psychiatric nurs- 

Ing and communicable di disease nursin, en high school 

graduates et 9 and 30 eligible. Sis-bod hos hos, — et quae 
. vai 














rie odern 
i pool, Registered din Tlinols, New New ay 
= other states. "Batablished 1 Write for announcement. 


Director, School of Michael 
Dept.N, 29th St. and Ellis Ave. «» Chicago, Mlinois. 














90 APPLICATION 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
| copies, application size 24x34 guar- 
’ anteed, nd photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
» Box 867-I1 La Crosse, Wis. 


25,000 BARGAINS 
FREE Bate 


Our 44th Annual 320-page Bargain Catalog of new Books 

of all publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, Juvenile, Hit 

tory, Scientific, ete. Illustrated, Indexed. Used by schools, 

colleges, libraries, and thousands of individuals. 

Write today for this new 1939 cat. “Bargains in Books.” 
conte BOOK K SUPPLY COMPANY, Der Best. 121, 

















° SO GRACIOUS IS 
Announcing THE TIME 
Nine Christmas stories from nine nationalities, 


Polish, Ukrainian, Mexican, Italian, Finnish , Serbian, 
Czechoslovakian, Armenian and German. 
By Annie B. Kerr F 
author of “Wednesdays” and “Candles in the 
Heart."* $1.25 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


KODAK Finer r Finishing, Rolle lis developed s and id printed 


FILMS onal Cy ain lta) 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Bex U-867, ‘Le onal We 
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FIVE EXCELLENT QUALITY HEXAGON 
PENCILS WITH METAL TIPS, RUBBER 
ERASERS, STAMPED WITH ANY NAME 
DESIRED IN ATTRACTIVE GILT LETTERING 


Post- 
paid 


Per 


for 
only () ¢ Set of 


INDIVIDUAL NAMES Imagine the delight of every boy and girl upon open- 


ing this package of FIVE Brightly Enameled Pencils 
to find that his or her name is attractively displayed in Gilt Lettering on every pencil. 


A USEFUL GIFT Where could you find a more useful or distinctly personal 


gift? And, where there are a number to give to, what could 


you buy for only TEN CENTS that would be so acceptable as these Pencil Sets? 


A COLORFUL GIFT These High Grade Pencils are supplied in assorted 











colors of Rich Enamel Finish, with Smooth Easy Writ- 
ing Graphite Lead, Metal Tips and Rubber Erasers. Each pencil is stamped in attrac- 
tive Gilt Lettering and put up in Handy Containers of FIVE Pencils each. The new 
low price applies to all orders, regardless of quantity. In nearly 50 years experiemce 
we have never before been able to offer you five pencils for the low price of ten cents. 


YOU GET THE BEST Our plant is completely equipped with modern machin- 
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ery to handle a large volume of pencil printing, includ- 
ing linotypes which supply the new type for every name, insuring clear cut, uniform 
lettering in every pencil. 


1.250.000 During the twelve months ending September 30th, 1938 we printed and 

- shipped over a MILLION AND A QUARTER Personalized Name Pen- 
cils which explains why we are able to furnish them at the extremely low price of 
only TEN CENTS a set. 


you MAKE THEM HAPPY Remember this: there is no cause for jeal- 


ousy among the youngsters when you give 
Personalized Pencils. The presents you give all cost the same. The pupils are all 
treated exactly alike, yet each individual gift is “different.” 


SATISFACTION GU AR ANTEED Secure your Pencil Sets this year from 


the oldest (Established 1890) Name 
Pencil Printers in the country and be assured of complete satisfaction in every respect. 


ORDER EARLY 


Use the convenient coupon opposite and attach it to the sheet contain- 
ing the list of names as you wish them to appear on the pencils. We 
“proof-read” every name three times, to eliminate any possible chance 
of error in printing. We will carefully carry out your instructions, and 

























SPECIAL OFFER 


Use this handy coupon — Don’t delay! 





guarantee prompt shipments. SCRE ce, i 


Note: We print genuine Eagle and Dixon Pencils exclusively! And 
" we have been doing so continuously for nearly 50 years. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 


Established 1890 


3840 Main Street Camden, N. Y. 
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That School Paper 


you and your pupils have been 
hungry to have may now be 


realized with thenew low-priced 


Mimeograph 90 


















Especially designed 
and moderately priced 
for the smaller schools 
of America 

















nen the name. Elect the editor. Pick the staff. Send 
\./ out the sports editor to cover the football game. Re- 
port Parent-Teacher meetings. Clip the jokes. Assemble 
the exchanges. Then put them all down on the Mimeo- 
graph Stencil Sheets... roll off the separate pages from 
the Mimeograph Machine. . . gather them—and you have 
your own School Paper! Produced the inexpensive Mimeo- 
graph way ...in rich, permanent black ink (spiced with 
color, if you wish) . . . This new low-priced Mimeograph 
is especially designed for the smaller school. And sturdily 
built to stand the knockabout treatment of school year 
after school year of youngster handling. And, if there’s 
a budding Whistler in your school, we have a new low- 














priced Mimeoscope to draw or trace his pictures on. 

Of course, as modern teachers know, a school paper is 
just one of the many modern school uses for Mimeograph 
Brand Machines and supplies. Write for more information 
to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or get in touch with the 


nearest Mimeograph distributor in your community. 


FREE TO SCHOOLS—A national service for school publications—write 
Educational Dept., A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 
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O€ LAW OF Te? 
RELIABICITY Wail 
THE GOOO AMERICAN IS RELIABLE 


OUR COUNTRY GROWS GREAT AND GOOO 
AS HER CITIZENS ARE ABLE MORE FULLY 
TO TRUST EACH OTHER. THEREFORE: 


+> + + FF 





* &* ek FF. 
* » + £ © &© & & © 


| will be honest, in word and in act. | will 
not lie, sneak, or pretend; nor will | keep 


the truth from those who have a right to it. 


| will rot do wrong in the hope of not being 
found out. | cannot hide the truth from 
myself and cannot often hide it from. others. 


* + + 





* + + &© & & & © 


| will not take without permission what does 
not belong to me. 


| will do promptly what | have promised to do. 
If | have made a foolish promise, | will at 
once confess my mistake, and | will try to 
make good any harm which my mistake may 
have caused. | will so speak and act that 
people will find it easier to trust eack other 


+> + + 
+ + + + 0% &© & & 


e 





+ 


* This is the fourth in a series of Citizenship Posters. For further information, see page 70. 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS\T0 DRAW, 
PAINT \OR MAKE 


¥ 





Each month Jessie Todd suggests 
interesting ways in which you may 
use our handwork. Refer to page 
4. See also her column, page 59. 











Our Christmas Wall Hanging 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, 
Public Schools, Elkhart County, Indiana 


HM OLD Christmas cards furnished the ideas for our Christmas 

wall hanging, which was made on cloth. The house, church, 
fence, and lantern were easy to make, but the figures and horses 
were harder. The stagecoach pattern was cut on folded paper, 
and the front changed slightly for the driver’s seat. Wheels were 
made with a compass. We placed light colors against dark 
ones. We displayed the hanging during our Christmas program. 
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A Joy That Lasts All Year 


ALIGE STEWARD 


Director of Art, Haverford Township Schools, Delaware County, Pennsylvania 


B® MAKING a calendar is a problem in which every child in the 

school system becomes: interested and can be given opportunities 
to help. There are so many things to be done which afford different 
interests and abilities that we have found it to be a thing looked for- 
ward to by pupils, teachers, and parents as an expression of correlated 
co-operative work. Many patrons of the school depend upon the fin- 
ished product, when neatly placed in a white envelope bearing the 
words, SEASON’s GREETINGS, as a welcome greeting to send to their 
friends each year at Christmas time. 

The linoleum blocks for our school calendar were cut by the pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. One day a girl of the fifth 
grade approached the principal with a letter in which she had at- 
tempted to answer some inquiries made by an interested purchaser of 
one of these calendars. The child wished the 
principal to check the accuracy of the infor- 
mation she had given. 

The principal was impressed by the child- 
like interpretation of an activity which the 
school and the community had so much en- 
joyed. He complimented the child upon her 














Dear Mr. PuMPELLy: 

Auntie Frank wrote me a letter and told me that you like our 
calendar drawings so much that you think you would like to buy 
one. First thing I thought was that they were all sold out, but 
then I spoke to Mr. Symons (he is our principal) and he said 
there are a few more left. I am very glad. So I am sending one 
to Auntie Frank to give you. 

Auntie Frank wrote me a lot of questions that you asked. | 
don’t know if I know all the answers, but anyhow I'll tell what I 
know, and then, if Mr. Symons or Miss Freeman (our art 
teacher) can think of anything else, they can tell you all about it 
too. First of all we studied pictures of foreign lands all term. 
We brought in pictures of people in foreign lands, like we find in 
the National Geographic Magazine, and we brought in foreign 
dolls, if we had any, and put them in our toyshop. It looks 
something like the picture on the front of the calendar only the 
shelves reach all the way from the floor to the ceiling. Then we 
got ready for the calendars. Miss Freeman thought the foreign 
people would look nice on the calendars since last year we used 
American subjects. Then every child in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth classes started drawing all different kinds of pictures of 
foreign lands. They got their pictures from their minds or put 
things together from books they read. They were allowed to use 
anything they wanted except Americans. First we sketched 
them in pencil and then our art teacher looked them over to 
make suggestions. She made little corrections and picked twelve 
of the most interesting pictures. She blacked the backs of our 
papers and transferred them on blocks. I guess you know what 
these blocks are if your little girl is an artist. Some of the best 
fun was carving the blocks. We were allowed to work on them 
a little at home. Mother took mine away from me because I took 
it to the dinner table. We used little scooping tools. I don’t 
know just what they are called, but I had to be careful. Once 
[ even cut myself but that didn’t matter. 

When they were all carved, we painted over the whole block in 
blue, and then they were sent to the printers. When they came 
back every child helped to put them together. We sold over a 
thousand, 

For Christmas the girls are making sponge-rubber toys and the 
boys are making wooden toys. Last year I made a cute dog that 
looked as though he came out of the funnies. This year I am 
making an elephant. The girls and boys who have pets bring 
them into class and we draw the live animals. Miss Freeman sits 
on the desk with them to keep them pretty quiet. For Thanks- 
giving we had a live turkey and a few days later we had a pig, 
and we had a cat and a dog too. 

This is a long letter and I’m tired. I’m not used to writing 
such long ink letters. But I’m glad you like the calendar and 
T hope you have a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

Joan Dornan 






















well written letter, and expressed his desire 
to have the original. It is given here. 
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Modern Christmas Decorations 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HARRIETT B. CONOLLY 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Waukegan, Illinois 



















CHRISTMAS ANGEL 


H CUT two heads for each angel, and paste one 

on each side of body, as shown by dotted line. 
Use white construction paper. Arrange before a 
tree cut from green construction paper. 














FOLD = a 
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A CHRISTMAS WREATH 


HB THE wreath is made from bright 

green construction paper 12” x 
18”. Fold it through the middle 
lengthwise. Draw a line 1” from 
each edge on longest side, and fold. 
Along these folds and along the cen- 
ter fold, make lines 4” apart. Cut 
accurately on these lines to make a 


A CANDLE TO PUT IN THE WINDOW 





6 














: 


, 
| 





fringe. Cut out section of fringe, as 
shown in drawing, to form a tab 4” 
long. Turn both long edges inward, 
overlap, and paste the entire length. 
Bring paper around in a ring to make 
a wreath, and paste tab on inside. 
Add a bow of paper *4” wide. Curl 
ends. Hang wreath with a thread. 


@ THE candle, which is cut 

out of heavy white paper, 
is made double and pasted to- 
gether nearly to tip. Paste yel- 
low flame on disk of thin orange 
paper, and paste disk between 
two parts of candle tip. Make 
the base of green construction 
paper in two parts, and paste 
candle between them. Spread 
ends to stand. 
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Favors for Your 
Christmas Par 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 





HM CHILDREN often ask for suggestions and 
directions for making favors to decorate ta- 
bles at parties. Here are three such articles—a 
candlestick, an artificial Christmas tree, and a 
desk memorandum pad, also useful as a gift. 

Primary children can make a candlestick from 
a paper saucer and a nut cup. The saucer forms 
the base. The nut cup is inverted, and the rim is 
pasted to the center of the saucer. In the bottom 
of the nut cup, cut slits to allow a candle to be 
inserted. Use a real candle or one made by rolling 
a triangle of paper and pasting a flame on top. 
To decorate this favor, cut holly leaves from 
green paper and berries from red paper. 

The desk memorandum pad is a problem in 
measuring and folding, which can be done by 
middle-grade pupils. Use a piece of heavy paper 
9” x 18”. On each of the long sides, measure in 
2%”, draw lines, fold, and crease. On the side of 
the strip where the edges of (Continued on page 71) 
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FOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS TO MAKE 
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CHRIS TMAS G RCETINGS 
































MERRY CHRISTMAS 



































HM ‘THE card in the upper left corner has the tree col- 

ored green, the line at base green, the stars pale yel- 
low, the candle flames bright yellow, and the balls and 
container red. 





The black space in the card in the upper right corner 
may be red or black, the candle flame and candlestick 
bright yellow or orange, the light around the candle flame 
and the stars white, the holly leaves (Continued on page 66) 
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Jessie Todd suggests ways 
of using all our handwork 
creatively, in an article in 
Vv the front columns. 
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® CHRISTMAS is such an interesting 
* subject to children that we can take 
advantage of it to teach type lessons which 
will help them make many original illus- 
trations later in.the year. 

Drawing a group of people is a prob- 
lem which is difficult for children. They 
tend to scatter things around in a picture, 
and of course the success of a group draw- 
ing is based on holding the people together 
in some sort of unit. 

The method described here has been of 
great help to many children from seven to 
twelve years of age. 

First draw lightly in pencil a circle for 
the head of Santa Claus. 

Then draw circles for the heads of the 
children. In this group, the one on the 
upper left is a little higher than the one 
on the upper right. The next one on the 
left is a little higher than the next one on 
the right. The middle one is a trifle to the 
left. 

Since the face of Santa is more difficult 
to draw than the faces of the children, 
step drawings are given below to show 
you how to proceed. The upper part of 
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Cw) | Drawing a Group of People 
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a circle (or an oval) forms the 
upper part of the cap. Put a 
thick round button on the top. 
Draw two slightly curving lines 
to make a rolled brim on the 
cap. Extend them beyond the 
edges of the oval. 

To show cheeks and _ nose, 
draw a line with three curves, 
making the center curve small. 
Two dots with a short curved 
line to the right of each will 
make the eyes. 

At the bottom of the face, 
below the circle, add a curved 
line for Santa’s whiskers. 

Erase the line whiclr original- 
ly formed the bottom of the 
face. Make the mouth just be- 
low the nose. 

Now continue with the heads 
of the children. -Almost erase 
one side (Continued on page 60) 
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GIFTS THAT ARE EASY TO MAKE 


MABEL BETSY HILL 





@ THIS stamp box makes a very pretty 

gift, and is easily made from a box in 

which a typewriter ribbon comes. The sur- 

face of these boxes is usually so highly glazed 

that it does not take paint well, so a colored 

4 picture glued on the cover is a more satis- 
factory form of decoration. 

Find a gay picture with coloring that 
either blends or contrasts nicely with the col- 
or of your box. Use one that is printed on 
as thin paper as possible, because the curved 
tops and the glazed finish of these boxes 
cause difficulty in making stiff paper stick. 
Press the picture: down carefully with a 
clean cloth, smoothing all of the wrinkles, 
and hold ini place until it is firm and smooth. . 
The design used here shows a border of good % ws 
proportion. Cut a piece of heavier plain F 
paper, and glue it over the printing on the / 
bottom of the box. (Continued on page 69) / 
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A Jumping Santa 





WHITE 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES @ TRACE the Santa on typewriter 
EVA S. McKINSEY paper and color. Cut out the 
AIG RS OE pieces, paste them on cardboard, and 
ae — Peter Pan indenasten-demeny School, when dr y cut them out. Run a piece 
a A ont | Danville, Virginia of string a little more than 5 inches 
- = = long through the top of the legs at 1, 
and another piece through the top of 
the arms at 2, but do not tie them. 
With paper fasteners secure arms to 
Sed body at 3, and legs to body at 4, toes 


Wo 


RED 














— — | (| - 
Gia WHITE FASTENER —pe 0+ FASTENER 


pointing out. Leave fasteners loose to 
allow room for play. Stretch arms 
and legs straight down and tie the ends 
of each string together snugly. Tie 
one end of a cord 10 inches long to 
the middle of the string that holds the 
arms together. Extend the cord to 
the middle of the string that holds the 
legs together, and tie. Pull the cord 
to make Santa Claus jump. 
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A Wreath and Cards for Christmas 


H THIS Christmas wreath requires two sheets of green tonal 

FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES paper 9” x 12”, one sheet of green construction paper 9” -x 
VIOLET HANSEN 12”, and small bits of red paper. Cut a 9” ring, one inch wide, 

of the construction paper. Mark or crease it so that it is divided 
into eight equal parts. Cut each sheet of the tonal paper into 
eight pieces. (See sketch.) Fold each piece (Continued om page 72) 











Teacher, Third Grade, Pierce School, Birmingham, Michigan 
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Gay Christmas 
Festoons 


MABEL BETSY HILL 








HM ALL of these festoons should be made 

in small lengths which can be cut 
easily. To make long festoons, paste to- 
gether several strips which have been cut 
out. Cut the designs from paper in gay 
colors. 

To make the girls with trees, cut a strip 
of paper 3” wide. Fold the strip very 
evenly accordionwise, making each fold 
14%” wide. Draw design as shown in 
sketch. Cut out carefully on heavy lines. 








The dotted lines indicate the edges of the 
paper that is to be cut away and then dis- 
carded. By cutting off braids, puffed 
sleeves, and skirt, a boy’s figure can be 
made. An interesting variation would be 
to alternate a girl and a boy in a strip. 

The baskets are made in the same way, 
the strips being 3” wide, and folded to 
a width of 14”. Fringe the tassels. 

The overlapping rings are cut from a 
strip 2%4” wide, folded to a width of 1”: 
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A THREE-DIMENSION PICTURE OF TINY TIM 





BOB CRATCHIT AND TINY TIM 


B® HOW to make a frame for a three- 

dimension picture was described in detail 
on page 36 of THE INstrucTor for Septem- 
ber. The background is painted on a piece 
of lightweight cardboard. 

In order to make the door fit, the doorway 
painted on the background must be the same 
height as the tab on the door in the cutout. 

Fold back the tab at the edge of the door, 
and paste it to the doorway on the back- 
ground. If the boy’s figure is bent back a 
little, it will look better. Fold a little at 
the wrist, so that the figure is parallel with 
the background. 

Color the walls a very light tan or beige. 
Color the woodwork (door frame and win- 
dow sashes) a darker brown. Do not color 
the door that Peter is opening any darker 
than the walls, because light is shining on it. 
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A YOUNG CRATCHIT 
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AND ALL THE OTAER CRATCAITS — 
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Creative suggestions for using 
our handwork will be found in 
an article by Jessie Todd appear- 
ing in the front columns. 
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PETER 


Leave the curtains white, or add a narrow 
border of red or blue if desired. 

Put touches of a very light sky-blue in 
the doorway and windows. This color must 
be very faint to look well. 

The clock, candle, and plants can be cop- 
ied or traced, and pasted to the background. 
(Each child may use his own ideas about 
placing these articles.) 

Cut two plants for the windows. Color 
the flowerpots a dark, dull red, with a bit 
of gray, black, or brown added. Color the 
leaves green, and the flowers red. Paste the 
plants on the window sills. 

Color the frame of the Swiss clock dark 
brown, and the pendulum, weights, and 
chains dull orange. Paste the clock on the 
wall back of the door. (Continued om page 71) 
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A Modern Santa Claus 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE LASLEY 


Teacher, First Grade, Pleasant Hill School, 
South Omaha, Nebraska 






B® LITTLE children enjoy cutting familiar ob- 

jects from colored construction paper, and 
when these objects are made into a Santa Claus 
face, their delight is enhanced. To make it, a large 
snowball is cut from white paper for Santa’s beard. 
Next, an orange, smaller than the snowball, is cut 








from orange paper for his head. Two small blue 
grapes make his eyes, and a red cherry is his nose. 
Half of a red apple represents his cap, which is 
trimmed with a roll of snow and a small snowball. 
A slice from the side of another large snowball may 
have a dent cut in it as illustrated, to form the 
mustache. When the parts are assembled and 
pasted, Santa Claus’s face is complete. 














Blackboard Christmas Trees 


FOR ALL GRADES 
DOROTHY VIRGINIA BENNIT 


Instructor of Art, Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany. New York 


y iw B® A FRAMEWORK, as shown in Fig. 1, is used 
to draw the Christmas tree. Two possible 
| ways of finishing the tree are shown in Fig. 2, or it 
may be left in outline with the framework erased. 

A tub may be added if desired. 
IW The tree may be decorated with colored chalks, 
and used as a single unit, or in a series, one at each 

‘ joint of the blackboard. 


C For teaching the principles of tree decoration to 
children, a series of the trees may (Continued on page 61) 
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Christmas Cards 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARGUERITE MARQUART 


Director of Art, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 





@ THE making of a Christmas card is one of the most 

popular art problems in design. When a satisfactory de- 
sign in line has been made, several things must be considered: 
the arranging of darks and lights for an interesting pattern, 
the selection and arrangement of the color scheme to be used, 
and the technique or method by which the tones and colors 
are to be applied. Many beautiful and unusual effects may 
be secured by trying various combinations (Continued on page 72) 
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FOR ALL GRADES 
EDVINA CAHILL 





Inexpensive Christmas Decorations 


@ “HOW shall I decorate my class- 

room this year?” nearly every teacher 
asks herself sometime during the month 
of December. With scarcely a moment’s 
hesitation, she answers her own question 
with “A Christmas tree, of course.” 

Even though the parents agree with the 
idea, they assert themselves in no uncertain 
terms when their children request orna- 
ments for decoration. Says Mother, 
“You cannot take our electric lights to 
decorate your classroom tree!” But in 
spite of this, the tree and the room can be 
decorated with practically no cost, except 
that of securing the tree. How? The 
following suggestions will be helpful. 

If the boys are apt at woodwork, they 
will enjoy making a small house for a tree 
stand. Place the chimney in the center of 
the house so that the tree trunk can be 
stuck down through the chimney. Cover 
the windows with transparent cellulose 
tissue. Put a colored electric-light bulb 
inside the house. When lighted, it will 
give a cozy glow. Drape cotton along the 
window sills to represent snow. Reindeer, 
additional houses, people, and so on, may 
be modeled from By painted, and placed 
at the foot af the tree to add to the at- 
tractiveness of the domestic scene. 

Ask your pupils to save all burned-out 
electric-light bulbs. The parents will 
thank you for taking away such useless 
articles. Have the children paint the 
globes seasonal colors with calcimine or 
poster paints. Then draw faces on op- 
posite sides of the (Continued on page 67) 










Jessie Todd's article, 
page 4, suggests other 
ideas for using hand- 
work in this section. 
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and continue A 
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PROGRAM\MATERIAL 
FOR ALL GRADES 
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(A Christmas (Prayer aS 














) 
1 
> WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 
} 
2 
, 
; We thank Thee for all Christ- mas bless-ings, Fa - ther a - bove, 
e 
r 
e 
b 
1 
e 
4 
. For the Babe of Beth-le-hem, Thy great gift ot love, For the Star of 
t 
ll 
5S 
e 
Hope which leads __ us For the cheer of can - dles 





bright and car - ols gay, For the an - gels’ mes - sage, “Peace, good 


will to men”; We thank Thee for all Christ - mas bless-ings, A - 
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A BIG WISH 


MABEL V. JOCELYN 


I s’pose you think I’m pretty small 

To stand up here before you all. 

But even a giant nine feet high 

Could make you no bigger wish than I— 
Merry Christmas! 


A WELCOME 


HELEN RAMSEY 


I'd like to speak a Christmas piece, 
Or sing a Christmas song. 

But I guess I'll just say “Welcome,” 
And bow, and run along. 

(Makes bow and runs off stage.) 


SHARING JOY 


ALLA M. FORSTER 


Share with others; this will bring 
Happiness to you! 

Spread the Christmas cheer around; 
It will bless you too. 

For the Christ child came to bless 
All mankind as brothers. 

If you want the Christmas joy, 
You must share with others. 


PRECIOUS GIFTS 


DOROTHY A. RUBLE 


All gifts are not wrapped packages 
Tied with a silver whirl; 

Some priceless ones are in the grasp 
Of every boy and girl. 

Kind words will make a pleasant day— 
A gift for any tree; 


Your smile will make another smile, 
A happy face, you see; 

A merry song with lilting note 
Lends courage to the sad. 

Kind words, a smile, a merry song— 


Can better gifts be had? 


28 


ARRANGING IT 


ALICE CROWELL. HOFFMAN 


We can’t say “Merry Christmas” 
To all who pass our door; 
There are so many people, 
A thousand, maybe more. 


And so we hang the holly 
Right out where all can see, 
And it says “Merry Christmas,” 
Oh, very cheerily! 


At night we light the candles 
Upon the window sill, 

And they proclaim our greetings 
And wishes of good will. 


A YULETIDE QUESTION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(A recitation for a small boy.) 


Although I am a little boy, 
A big thing I can do; 

I can keep a Christmas secret. 
Can you? 


A CHRISTMAS WISH 


M. LUCILE FORD 


Merry Christmas? Yes, I wish it 

To the whole wide world tonight, 

All the happiness and splendor, 

All the glory and the light, 

All the joy and power triumphant, 

All the quietness and peace 

Of the Christ who gave us Christmas— 
Wish that it would never cease. 


Merry Christmas? Yes, I wish it— 
Wish that every heart were filled 

With the love that dwelt within Him, 
With the joy that His heart thrilled! 
Then would every human being 

Live in peace the wide world o’er, 
And the angel strain, triumphant, 
Would re-echo evermore! 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


MABEL F. HILL 


(Tune: “Yankee Doodle’) 


Christmas time is here again, and as we 
take our places 

To sing and speak, we’re very glad to see 
so many faces. 

Merry Christmas time is here with ever- 
green and holly; 

We'll do our best to please each one and 
make your visit jolly. 


Christmas is the time for mirth! No 
doubt that is the reason 

That everybody is so very cheerful at 
this season. 

“A Merry Christmas to you all,” the 
Christmas bells are ringing. 

Let their music cheer your heart and make 
you feel like singing! 


Merry Christmas, everyone, and Happy 
New Year greeting! (Pupils leave 
stage as they begin this stanza.) 

May all the joys the season brings keep 
through the year repeating. 

Merry, merry Christmas time and Happy 
New Year greeting; 

May all the joys the season brings keep 
on and on repeating! 


THE NEW BALL 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(For a little child carrying a ball.) 


I like my nice new Christmas ball, 

I think I like it best of all; 

It’s filled with fun that comes right 
out 

When Bud and I toss it about. 


But if I lay it on the shelf, 

Or play with it all by myself, 

The fun that’s in my Christmas ball 
Just hides and won’t come out at all. 


GLAD BELLS 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


So many bells at Christmas time! 

Some that tinkle, some that chime; 

Some hang high in the tall church 
steeple 

Ringing out gladness to the people. 

Some come jingling on a sleigh 

With merry requests to clear the way. 

Some, on trees, are made of glass 

And shimmer and twinkle when we pass. 

Some are of paper bright and gay, 

““A Merry Christmas!” their faces say. 

So many bells; but the same glad story— 

Peace, good will, joy, love, and glory! 
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THE CHRISTMAS STARS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


The Christmas stars are shining in Ger- 
many and Spain, 

The Christmas stars are twinkling in 
Russia and in Greece, 

The Christmas stars are glistening in 
England and in France, 

And everywhere their message is “Peace, 
world, peace.” 


The Christmas stars give welcome light to 
Eskimo and Turk, 

The Christmas stars are glowing where live 
the Japanese, 

The Christmas stars their message send to 
every race and land, 

And everywhere their message is “Peace, 
world, peace.” 


MRS. SANTA CLAUS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Good evening! May I introduce myself? 

I've really been your friend for many 
years. 

My husband you know well, of course, 

But of his wife one very seldom hears. 


I keep my house as all good housewives 


do— 

I sweep and dust and mend and bake the 
bread, 

And though it sounds like bragging, I 
should say 


My husband always looks to be well-fed. 


Each year a bright new suit I cut and 
sew— 

Each suit all red and white I make with 
care. 

My husband is a gentleman well-dressed 

When off he rides across the Christmas 
air. 


I help my husband keep his record books, 

And see that every toy is free from flaws. 

Perhaps by now you all have guessed my 
name. 

It’s (curtsies) Mrs. Santa Claus. 


- CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


(A small child holds a shop ping list.) 


I’m going Christmas shopping, 

I have a lot to do— 

A ball for brother Billy, 

A game for sister Sue, 

A handkerchief for Father, 

A book for Mother dear, 

And a special “Merry Christmas” 
For everyone that’s here! 
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HOLLY WREATHS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
(For two children, each with a wreath.) 


FIRST CHILD— 
This holly wreath I’m holding, 
With all its berries gay, 
Shows how the world is feeling 
On happy Christmas Day. 


SECOND CHILD— 
My holly wreath is saying 
To everybody here, 
“The joyous Christmas spirit 
Brings everyone good cheer.” 


BOTH (in unison) — 
The Christmas wreaths of holly 
Are very lovely things; 
They look so bright and jolly 
And each of Christmas sings. 


SIGNS OF CHRISTMAS 


ADA CLARK 
(An exercise for five children.) 


FIRST CHILD— 

How do you know it’s Christmas? 
Someone asked us today, 

So we are going to tell you 

The signs along the way. 


SECOND CHILD— 
I hear the merry, merry bells 
Ring out in accents clear 
That tell to all the waiting earth 
Glad Christmas time is here. 


THIRD CHILD— 

I see the stars that brightly gleam 
In skies so blue above, 

And then I think of one that shone 
To tell the world God’s love. 


FOURTH CHILD— 

I hear the children’s voices sing 
Sweet carols once again, 

And then I think how angels sang 
Of peace, good will to men. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
I see the candles gleaming now 
From windows far and near; 
They too bear us the message, 
That Christmas time is here. 


A CLOSING VERSE 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


Now we must bid good night to you. 
We're glad that you were here. 
We wish you Merry Christmas 
And a happy New Year. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


HALE C. COLE 
(Tune: “Jingle Bells”) 
Merry Christmas bells through the earth 


resound, 

Filling the still air with their cheerful 
sound. 

Streets and homes are decked with the 
holly bright. 


Voices raised in carols gay fill all the 
frosty night. 


Chorus— 

Christmas bells! Christmas bells!  Lis- 
ten to them ring. 

Hearts are light, smiles are bright! Ev- 
eryone should sing. 

Christmas bells! Christmas bells! This 
is what they say, 

“Peace on earth, good will to men!” on 
this Christmas Day. 


Let us not forget those who are in need— 

Lonely hearts to cheer, hungry mouths to 
feed. 

May we share with them all our boundless 
cheer 

That the merry Christmas bells may ring 
throughout the year. 


THE TRULY REAL SANTA CLAUS 


DOROTHY BURNHAM EATON 
(An exercise for six children.) 


CHARACTERS 


BETTY 
ANNE 
SANTA ONE SANTA THREE 
SANTA TWO SANTA FOUR 


Santa One is the tallest of the four 
Santas. He wears a large red cape 
trimmed with white, and stands in front 
with his hands on his hips, so as to conceal 


the other three Santas hiding behind him. 


BETTY AND ANNE (appear before the 
curtain and speak in unison) — 
If Santa Claus is really true 
And seen from south to north, 
How can he show up everywhere 
Without just zipping through the air 
And hurtling back and forth? 


(The two girls sit down crass-legged, 
one on each side of the stage. The cur- 
tain opens, showing Santa One looking 
very jolly. The other three Santas are 
hiding behind him and cannot be seen.) 


SANTAS ALL (laugh and speak in uni- 
son) — 
It’s easy! Here’s the way I do. 
There’s not a child I miss. 
I stand before you here, you see, 
(Continued on page 72) 


—Little girls. 
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The Christmas Toys March By 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


irene 


With rat -a-tat-tat and too - too+too The toys are march-ing by, E-lec-tric trains that whiz and whir 


“Oh, look at the line of Christ - mas toys!” The hap- py chil - dren cry, and 


r ia 


-i+ mials dressed in skin or fur. So we sing of all that Christ-mas time may The roll-er skates and shin-ing bi-cy-cles Are roll=ing on their way. 


T taf isin 


The dolls go by on their ti- ny toes, They’re march - ing gai-ly in rows and rows. And that is why we play, Be - cause the toys pa - rade to - day. 
mam 


7 T.B., tuned bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine, 
R indicates rap of tamibourine; § indicatés 
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M THE impressiveness of this: pageant, 

which was presented last year ifi our 
school, lies in its story and the slow, steady 
movements set to the tempo of some fa- 
miliar Christmas carols. 


PREPARATION 


For two weeks before the performance 
thé Candle Bearers and the Children of 
Many Lands sang Christmas carols in 
special daily assemblies. Only one verse 
and the chorus were used from each song. 
Speaking parts wete assigned and actions 
taught in a few practice periods for the 
Shepherds, the Kings, and the Herald 
Angel. The order of events was explained 
to all the cast. On the last day there were 
two complete rehearsals in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. 


SETTING 


The bleachers in our gymnasium are a 
series of seven broad steps on which spec- 
tators’ chairs are placed during games. 
We used these bleachers as a stage for the 
pageant. The seventh-grade boys simu- 
lated a stained-glass window with three 
strips of wrapping paper painted in bright 
colors with poster paints, and fastened to 
a light wooden frame. This was placed at 
the center of the seventh, or top, step. 
White candelabra were set on each side on 
the fifth step. 

The piano and all those taking part ex- 
cept the Chorus, the Herald Angel, the 
Shepherds, and Joseph were on a platform 
back of the audience, concealed by cur- 
tains. The curtains were opened just 
wide enough to allow the characters to 
pass through them, as their turns came. 
The Chorus and the Herald Angel were in 
the balcony; the Shepherds concealed at 
right of steps; and Joseph at left. 


THE PAGEANT 


A blue light shines on the steps as the 
Chorus sings “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” ‘The pianist continues the music 
as the three Shepherds enter. They walk 
slowly across to the center on the second 
and third steps. There they lie down, 
and the Chorus sings “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks.” 





A Christrnas (P. te pails 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


GENEVIEVE RICHARDSON 
Teacher of Reading and English, Public School, Cerro Gordo, Illinois 
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CHARACTERS 
CHORUS JOSEPH 
SHEPHERDS THREE KINGS 
HERALD ANGEL CANDLE BEARERS 
HERALDS CHILDREN OF 
MARY MANY LANDS 


CosTUMES 


The Chorus may wear choir robes if 
desired, or may be costumed like Candle 
Bearers, described below. Shepherds wear 
burlap sacks with holes cut for heads and 
arms, and scarves tied about waists. 
Herald Angel and Candle Bearers wear 
white robes, each made from a sheet, as 
follows: One side is draped around the 
neck and pinned securely at the back; 
the centers of the two ends are pinned at 
the wrists. Herald Angel wears tinsel 
in hair and on shoulders. Heralds wear 
white suits with red sashes. Mary wears 
a blue robe with a white kerchief on her 
head; Joseph and the Kings, bathrobes, 
with headdresses of scarves. Children of 
Many Lands use any colorful costumes 
that are available. 




















As the last notes of the song fade away, 
a bright light flashes on overhead. The 
Shepherds jump to their feet, cover their 
eyes, and sink to their knees. From the 
balcony above them the Herald Angel 
speaks, “Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this 
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day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes lying in a 
manger. . . . . Glory to God in the high- 
est, and On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

The Shepherds rise and look up as the 
Chorus sings, “Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing.” One of the Shepherds addresses 
his companions, “Let us now go even un- 
to Bethlehem, and see this thing which is 
come to pass which the Lord hath made 
known to us.” 

Now again there is only the blue light 
as the Chorus sings “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” The music continues as 
two Heralds bring the manger cradle, 
which they place in the center of the 
stage. They take their places behind the 
candles and light them. 

Meanwhile the Herald Angel has come 
down from the balcony, and enters on the 
third step, facing Mary, who comes to 
kneel on the second step. With hand 
stretched out in blessing the Angel says, 
“Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found 
favor with God.” The Angel turns and 
mounts steps to stand in front of the win- 
dow. Mary sits by the cradle and seems 
to caress the Christ child; light shines up 
into her face. Joseph enters and stands 
behind Mary. 

As the Shepherds come in to kneel be- 
fore the cradle and leave gifts, the medley 
changes to the song “The First Noel.” 
The Shepherds then rise and stand at the 
right of the cradle. 

The Kings come down the right side of 
the audience. As they reach the front, 
the star travels in (Continued on page 71) 
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CHARACTERS 


Nop—A starry-eyed, lovable little girl. 

scoTTr—aA small black dog with a large 
heart. 

IcIcLE—A pert modern miss. 

MR. CLAUS—A jolly counterpart of good 
St. Nick. 

TIM TUCKER—A shy young lad. 

ANGELA—A gentle angel. 

jor—The spirit of Christmas. 

All characters are gaily dressed as 
figures on Christmas cards. Each has his 
card greeting written upon his back. 


SETTING 
Time: A_ week before Christmas, 
nearly midnight. 
Place: At the Sign of the Red and 


Green Stamp. Large representations of a 
one- and a two-cent stamp hang in the 
background above the characters’ heads. 




















(Nod enters, searching for something.) 

Nop (tearfully)—I’ve hunted every- 
where. I can’t find the Sign of the Red 
and Green Stamp. It must be almost 
midnight. Oh dear, what shall I do? I 
don’t even know the way back to the 
shop——oh dear. (Sits down and weeps.) 

(Scottie enters.) 

scoTTieE—Merry Christmas—I mean, 
hello. Not weeping, little girl? That 
will never do. You'll wash all the paint 
off your pretty painted face. 

Nop (running to dog)—Oh, Scottie, it 
is you! I’ve wanted to play with you. 

scoTTiE—Merry Christmas—there I go 
again—only thing I know how to say! 
How do you know me, little girl? 

Nop—Why, you’re on the Christmas 
card two racks from me at the Friendly 
Shop. I’ve been loving your red bow for 
days and days. May I play with it— 


please—untie it just a bit? 
SCOTTIE (gruffly)—Won’t untie. It’s 
just painted there. You forget we’re only 





‘AT THE SIGN OF THE 


eo And Cyreen Otamp 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JANE PARKER 


Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Warham Country Day School, 
Windsor, Connecticut 


painted pictures on Christmas cards. Per- 
haps it was my brother you saw. 

Nop—I don’t mind. You look just the 
same. Please let me untie— 

(Icicle enters as Nod fingers bow.) 

IcIcLE (waltzing in  pertly)—Why, 
what are you two doing here? Haven't 
I seen you both before? Pictures on five- 
cent cards, aren’t you? Of course, you 
wouldn’t know me. I cost a quarter and 
stand on the highest shelf. (She twirls 
about.) 

Nop (with admiration)—You're very 
pretty, but only the wealthy can buy you. 

ICICLE (striking a pose)—Yes, my en- 
velope is lined with silver. Why are you 
here? 

SCOTTIE—I came to find the Sign of the 
Red and Green Stamp. The Christmas- 
tree card sent me just before he was sold. 

Nop (jumping about)—Did you? Did 
he? He sent me, too. 

IcICLE—Well, silly ones, why don’t you 
look for it? That’s what I’m doing. 

(Icicle moves a bit toward the exit as 
Mr. Claus enters.) 

MR. cLaus (rubbing his hands)—Cold 
night, this. Greetings—Christmas greet- 
ings! If my painted eyes see aright 
through my cotton whiskers, you are all 
from the Friendly Shop. Little Nod 
here—I’ve wanted to fill her stocking. 
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Nop (wonderingly)—Are you really 
Santa Claus? 

MR. CLAUS—Good picture of the old 
fellow, known to my friends as Mr. Claus. 
Too many Santa Clauses already. 

scoTT1E—Are you looking for the Sign 
of the Red and Green Stamp? 

MR. CLAUS—Good guesser, little Scottie. 
Must find it by midnight, too. 

ICICLE (frigidly)—I believe we all have 
the same destination. A rather foolish 
one, I should judge. 

MR. CLAUS—Not foolish at all! Any- 
thing my friend the Christmas-tree card 
says is all right. He told me to come, and 
I’m on my way. 

(Tim Tucker enters with a songbook 
in his hand.) 

Nop—Why, you look just like Tommy 
Tucker, singing for your supper. 

TIM (bowing modestly) —Tim Tucker 
to you, young lady. Named for the 
famous singer of Mother Goose. 

Nop (disappointedly)—Then you are 
only a picture on a Christmas card, too. 

TM (proudly)—That’s all, but espe- 
cially made for the Friendly Shop. 

SCOTTIE—Welcome then. We are all 
from the very same place. 

TIM—That’s a strange one! Not look- 
ing for the Sign of the Red and Green 
Stamp, are you? 

ICICLE—I was until these cheap card 
people detained me. Come with me if 
you like. I’m going to find it or return 
to my proper place in the shop. 

(Icicle moves toward exit as Angela 
enters.) 

Nop—Oh, how lovely! Are you a real 
angel? 

MR. CLAUS—Bless my whiskers, it’s 
Angela, neighbor of mine at the Friendly 
Shop. Didn’t know you were coming to- 
night. Think those wings might have 
brought you a bit faster. 

ANGELA—Dear friends, are you looking 
for the Sign of the Red and Green Stamp, 
too? 

ALL—Yes, yes! 

ANGELA—It’s right above your heads. 
If you’d look upward once in a while 
you'd see many lovely things. 

(All turn to the sign above their heads 
with great surprise.) (Continued om page 69) 
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(Enter Polly from left and Billy from 
right at same time. Neither sees the other 
until they reach center stage. Each car- 
ries a stocking.) 

POLLY—What are you doing here? It’s 
almost midnight. 

BILLY—Well, what are you here for? I 
thought you were in bed, sound asleep. 

POLLY—You know what we heard to- 
day about there not being any Santa? 
That’s why I came downstairs. I thought 
if Santa Claus did come, I could explain 
why I didn’t hang up my stocking. 

BILLY—Oh, that’s why I brought my 
stocking too. Polly, let us sit down here 
and wait! If there is a Santa Claus, he 
surely will be here soon. 

(They sit on the settee. A clock strikes 
twelve.) 

POLLY (yawning)—I’ve never been up 
so late before. 

BILLY—AIl I hope is that Mother and 
Father don’t wake up and look in our 
beds. They would wonder what had 
happened. 

(Both yawn very drowsily. Enter Jack 
Frost, right.) 

POLLY—Brr! 
nose is cold. 

BILLY—And so are my ears. 

JACK FROST (coming to front of stage 
and standing at right, front)—It is I, 
Jack Frost, who am nipping your ears and 
noses, children. But I do it only in fun, 
for I really am your friend. While I was 


It’s getting chilly. My 


CHRISTMAS LULLABY 


Words and Music by 
Lena Bistline Adams 


This is the Christmastime lullaby, 

(Hum two measures) 

Dream Christmas dreams as you 
close your eyes. 


(Hum two measures) 


This is the Christmastime lullaby, 
(Hum two measures) 
Santa is coming, so jolly and sly. 


(Hum two measures) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


POLLY AND BILLY—Sister and brother. 
They wear pajamas and bathrobes. 

Jack FRost—Gray suit with peaked 
cap, both trimmed with icicles. 

DOLL—Fancy dress in modern style. 

MOTHER GOOsE—Traditional costume. 

HOLLY WREATH—Girl or boy. Green 
costume with red buttons and a holly 
wreath around neck. 

MAN IN CHRISTMAS POEM—Pajamas, 
bathrobe, and old-fashioned nightcap. 
Carries candle in holder. 

CHRISTMAS STAR—Long white robe; 
silver star bandeau. Large star on front 
of robe; smaller ones scattered over it. 

SANTA CLAUS—Traditional costume. 


SETTING 


A modern living room with a fireplace 
at center back, and a small settee at cen- 
ter front. 




















putting pictures on your windows, I heard 
you say that you thought there might not 
be a Santa Claus, and I just had to stop 
my work to tell you there is a Santa and I 
know him well. 

POLLY AND BILLY—Do you really? Oh, 
how very exciting that must be! 


HERE'S ALWAYS 
Dan ta CC Aus 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
LENA BISTLINE ADAMS 


JACK FROsT—I visit Santa every year. 
I ride to him on the first snowflakes to 
remind him that it is near Christmas time. 
It has always been my job to let him know 
it is time to set his helpers to work prepar- 
ing toys for Christmas. 

POLLY—Then you are sure he is coming 
here tonight? 

JACK FROsT—Oh, yes, he will surely be 
here soon now. (Crosses to left back 
stage.) 

BILLY—Then perhaps we should be go- 
ing to bed, Polly. But look, we have an- 
other visitor. 

(Doll has entered right during Billy's 
speech. She walks stiffly and stands at 
right, facing Polly and Billy.) 

DOLL—I am the doll you asked Santa 
Claus to bring you this year, Polly. 

POLLY (excitedly)—Oh, do you hear, 
Billy? Isn’t she beautiful? 

DOLL—I was sorry to hear that you are 
so puzzled about Santa Claus. Of course 
he is coming. He read your letter and 
took a great deal of time in choosing a doll 
for you. 

POLLY—Then he did get my letter! 

poLL—Certainly. I was in a box and 
the cover was on, but I heard him read 
your letter aloud to Mrs. Santa Claus. 
“Polly is a good child; (Continued on page 68) 


This is the Christ-mas-time lul -. la- by, (Hum two measures) 





Star’s o - ver - head and the 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


’ JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 








Act I 


JOHN (carefully tying a bow on the 
top of a large package)—Blue paper and 
a yellow ribbon! I like that best of all for 
tying Christmas presents! It makes me 
think of stars and sky. 

PETER—I want blue paper for one of 
my packages, too, John. Help me tie a 
package with blue paper and a yellow 
ribbon. 


JANE—Wait a minute, Petie. Sister 
will help you tie your packages. Come 
here and let me see what you have. (Jane 


drops her work and begins to help her 
small brother.) 

ANN—See, Jane! I’m wrapping mine 
in green. Green paper for Christmas 
trees! And white ribbon for snow! 

PETER—I want to wrap Grandmother’s 
present in red. I like red best of all. Red 
with a silver bow! 

JANE—AIll right, darling. One in blue, 
one in red, and one in yellow! 

jouN—Hurry, Ann. We are all fin- 
ished but you. Here! Write your cards 
and then we’re through. 

JANE—Now we will pile them under 
the tree so that they will be all ready when 
Daddy and Mother and Granny come 
home. 

ANN—This is the most beautiful tree 
we ever had in all our lives! 

JANE—We’ve never had one so lovely! 

PETER (clapping his hands and running 
around the room)—Oh, the Christmas 
tree! The Christmas tree! 

JOHN (arranging the wrapped presents 
about the bottom of the tree) —They look 
pretty fine, don’t they? 

JANE (clapping her hands in joy) —Oh, 
beautiful! 

JOHN—I can just see Dad’s eyes when 
he opens his presents. 

yJaNE—And Mother’s too! 

ANN—I made this picture frame for 
Grandmother all myself. 

PETER—My package for Mother has a 
beautiful gold ring in it. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JOHN, age twelve to fifteen. 
PETER, age five. 

JANE, age ten to twelve. 
ANN, age seven. 

CHRISTMAS CHORISTERS 
STRANGE SINGER 


MOTHER FATHER GRANDMOTHER 


The children and the grown-ups wear 
everyday clothes. All of the Christmas 
Choristers are bundled warmly for a cold 
night. The Strange Singer wears a poor, 
thin coat, a small cap, and shabby shoes. 


SETTING 


The children are in the living room of 
their home wrapping Christmas presents. 
It is not a grand room, and the furniture 
has been used a long time. There is a lit- 
ter of colored paper, ribbon, and little 
cards for labeling gifts. A fire burns in 
the fireplace. A Christmas tree stands 
in an important place in the room. 
























JOHN—A gold ring! That’s— 

JANE (stopping him with a sisterly 
look of warning)—Of course, Petie. Of 
course you have a gold ring for Mother. 
A gold ring is the most beautiful present 
in all the world for a lady. 

ANN—Sometime I’m going to buy 
Mother a beautiful silk dress for Christ- 


mas. And I'll buy a warm new coat for 
Granny, too. 

JOHN—And Dad a swell automobile! 

PETER—And a fire engine! (Older 
children burst into laughter.) 

ANN—Petie! What would Daddy want 
with a fire engine? 

PETER—Well— 

JANE (with another sisterly look of 
warning) —Daddy would just love a fire 
engine, Petie. But he'll like the little 
book you made for him just as well. 

JOHN—Of course! 

PETER (skipping happily about the 
room)—I made it all myself. Really and 
truly! 

JANE—Mother and Grandmother and 
Father will like the presents we are giv- 
ing them the best of any presents in the 
world. 

ANN—Mother and Grandmother and 
Daddy always do. 

JOHN (jumping to his feet)—We al- 
most forgot the Christmas candle! The 
Christmas Choristers will be here before 
we know it. If there is no light in the 
window they will pass us by. 

JANE (running to helb)—Oh, we 
mustn’t forget the Christmas candle. 

(The children light a large electric 
candle in the window. As they do this, 
singing is heard in the distance, growing 
louder as they listen.) 

ANN—We were just in time. 

JOHN—They’re coming nearer every 
minute. They'll soon be here. 

ANN—Oh, I love the Christmas singing 
almost the best of all the Christmas 
things! 

PETER—I’m going to be a Christmas 
singer, too, when I’m big. 

(The singers can be heard very plainly, 
singing outside the window. The singing 
continues for a few (Continued om page 62) 
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The Strange Singer holds Peter on his knee, and tells the story of “Christmas Gold.” 
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Santa Is a Spry Old Man 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HENRY O’CONNELL 


Now San- ta Claus has a long white beard And he’s ver-y, ver-y old; He lives up 
Though San - ta’s dwarfs help him all they can, Still he has a lot to do, He drives his 


North with his faith - ful dwarfs Where it’s ver - y, ver - y cold. But San-taClaus is 
sleigh far in- to the night And he climbs down chim - neys, too. 


real - ly quite spry For a man his age, it seems; He works all year mak - ing pret - ty toys That all 


And when at last it’s Christ - mas Eve He has soman-y gifts to 


leave, He can~-not rest but must do his best To com- plete the trip be-fore it’smorn - i 
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In Scene I, the Helpers pack Santa’s bag, 
but he appears to be moody and indifferent. 


Donta on Srvike 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 


ScENE I 


(Santa is sitting in a deep armchair 
gazing moodily into space. The Helpers 
are busy bringing toys from other parts 
of the house and packing them into 
Santa’s bag. A clock strikes six times.) 

TIppy—Six o'clock. Well, we've just 
about finished packing all the toys and 
Santa can be off almost any time now. 

wip—Yes, it is dark almost everywhere 
by six. Of course, it takes a little while 
to reach the first house. 

MONTY—But not so long with our 
reindeer. Even when Dasher had a lame 
foot they made it and had time to spare. 

MILT—The greatest problem is the chil- 
dren themselves. 

LON—Yes, there are always some of 
them who want to stay by the fireplace 
and watch for Santa, but it never does 
them any good, for they’re bound to fall 
asleep before Santa appears. 

REY—There now! That’s the very last 
thing this bag will hold. Are the rein- 
deer all hitched up to the sleigh, Tippy? 

TIPPpY—They’ve been ready for half an 
hour and they’re anxious to be off. 

REY—All right, then. Monty and Wid, 
you carry this sack out while Milt and 
Lon go to the storeroom for the larger 
toys. (They go out, returning in a few 
seconds.) I believe everything is ready, 
Santa Claus. (Santa pays no attention.) 
I said, sir, that everything is quite ready. 

SANTA—I heard you. 

TrIppy—But it’s after six o'clock, sir. 
Don’t you think that you should start? 

SANTA—I’m not going. 

ALL—Not going? Not going at all? 
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SANTA—That’s right. I am not going. 

wip—Not going out with all the toys? 
Why, whoever heard of such a thing? 

MONTY—Could it be that your rheu- 
matism is bothering you again? 

SANTA—No, my rheumatism is not 
bothering me. 

MiLT—Perhaps you are afraid that 
Dasher can’t make the trip, but I’m sure 
that his foot is strong enough. 

LON—The children will be most fright- 
fully disappointed if you don’t go. 








CHARACTERS 


SANTA’S HELPERS 
TIPPY MONTY LON 
WID MILT REY 
SANTA CLAUS 
THE PARKER CHILDREN 


RUTH RONALD 
BILLY JEAN 
FRIENDS OF THE PARKER CHILDREN 
BERTHA CHARLES LESTER 
JOAN PETER IRENE 
CosTUMES 


Santa’s Helpers should be dressed as 
nearly alike as possible in red sweaters or 
blouses trimmed with strips of cotton 
batting, red peaked caps, short black 
trousers,’ black belts, red stockings or 
socks, and black shoes. 

Santa Claus, an older boy, wears tradi- 
tional costume. His clothing should be 
stuffed, to make him look fat. A large 
burlap bag makes a good pack. 


SETTING 


ScENE I—A room in Santa’s home at the 
North Pole. 

SceNE IIl—The living room in the home 
of the Parkers. 

Scene III—Same as Scene I. 























SANTA—That’s all right. Let them be 
disappointed. Why should I bother about 
them? They never think of me. 

REY—Never think of Santa Claus? 
Why, they think of almost nothing else. 

SANTA—Certainly. But what do they 
think? Just about what I'll do for them 
—how many toys I'll bring. Do they 
ever think about doing anything for me? 

TIPPY—W ell—to tell the truth— 

SANTA—Exactly. In all of these years, 
not one single child has left a present for 
me and I’m getting tired of it. I’ve de- 
cided not to go out this year at all. I’m 
going on a strike. You can put the toys 
back in the storerooms and unhitch the 
reindeer. I'll go to bed instead and get a 
good night’s sleep. (The Helpers look 
very sad and very thoughtful.) 

wip—Santa Claus? 

SANTA—Yes, Wid? 

wip—If we could find just one child 
who was giving you a present, would you 
be willing to go? 

SANTA—I am quite sure that you 
couldn’t. It’s never happened yet, but if 
you could— 

wip—You’d go? 

SANTA—Yes. I'd go. 

wip—Come on, fellows. Let’s go 
around and look in all the houses. There’s 
just a chance that we can find one child 
who is giving Santa a gift and then all the 
others won’t have to be disappointed. 

LON—And don’t take off your boots, 
Santa Claus, before we get back. 

SANTA—I'll wait up for you, but I 
don’t think it will be any use. 


ScENE II 


(A lighted Christmas tree stands in one 
corner of the living room and near the 
center of the stage is a table where the 
boxes can be placed. At the rear are two 
windows. There are two doors, one lead- 
ing to the outside. The four Parker 
children are putting the finishing touches 
on the tree. Santa’s Helpers peep in the 
windows until the children start to sing.) 

RUTH—I think it’s the most beautiful 
Christmas tree I ever saw. 

BILLY—It isn’t so big as the one the 
Simpsons had last year. 

RONALD—And it isn’t nearly so big as 
the one down in the department store. 

RUTH—I didn’t say big. I said beauti- 
ful. And to think that Mother and 
Daddy let us trim it ail by ourselves! 

BILLY—You couldn’t have trimmed it 
if I hadn’t been tall enough to reach the 
top branches by standing on a chair. 

JEAN—Yes, we could, because I could 
have stood on a ladder. 

RONALD—Well, the main point is that 
it’s trimmed. If the others come soon we 
can pack the boxes, (Continued on page 61) 
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® AT CHRISTMAS each teacher is 

confronted with the task of securing 
appropriate material for her school pro- 
gram. In the entertainment section 
given in this issue of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
pages 27-37, we offer a variety of plays, 
a pageant, a pantomime, recitations, dia- 
logues, exercises, a rhythm-band score, 
and songs, for girls and boys of all ages, 
which will meet the needs of a large or 
small school in a city or a rural com- 
munity. 

Additional suggestions for planning a 
program are given elsewhere in this issue. 
“Writing Their Own Carol,” on page 
38, tells how a primary group composed 
a song and worked out a tableau. There 
is a description of a play developed by a 
primary grade in “A Christmas Unit,” on 
page 41. “Our Holiday Parade,” page 
39, shows how a Christmas entertain- 
ment can grow out of classroom work. 
An entire program built around bells is 
described in “A Unit on Bells,” on page 
45. “Our Christmas Party” is an arti- 
cle in the Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, page 53, containing helpful ideas 
for a successful Christmas frolic. 




















MY CHRISTMAS DREAM 


MABLE HOGGAN 


The characters are Reader, Boy, Ten 
Brownies, and Santa Claus. 

The setting is a room with a fireplace in 
the rear. A stocking hangs on the fire- 
place. A decorated Christmas tree stands 
at one side. A boy is sleeping in a cot near 
center of room. Reader is concealed from 
audience in a position where the voice 
can be heard satisfactorily. As lines are 
read, actions are carried out. (The num- 
bers refer to the directions for action.) 


THE READING 


* Last night I had the nicest dream 
That ever there could be; 

2 [ thought old Santa’s brownies 
Came down to visit me. 


* They laughed and danced and capered 
And skipped around my bed; 

* And then one little brownie 
Stopped right by my head. 


° He put his face down close to mine 
And whispered in my ear, 

“Now tell us what you'd like to have 
From Santa Claus this year.” 


°“Oh, my!” I said, “I hardly know. 
I want so many things. 

Perhaps I’d better wait and take 
Just what old Santa brings.” 


" The little brownie cocked his hat, 
And squinted both his eyes, 

* And said, ““To make suggestions 
Is sometimes very wise,” 
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* So I sat up and Brownie took 
*° A pencil from his coat; 

“* And while I named the things I’d like, 
He stood there and wrote. 


“ Then all the other brownies came 
And listened to me, too. 

So many things came to my mind 
I thought I'd ne’er get through. 


** But finally I said, “That’s all; 
And thanks so much to you.” 

“* Then all the brownies bowed to me, 
And out the door they flew. 


*° Then my dream, it changed a bit; 
For much to my surprise, 
*® Down the chimney Santa came 


And stood before my eyes. 


T He looked just as he does in books, 
With pack upon his back; 

And right while I was watching him, 
He opened up his sack. 


Then right away he went to work. 
He scarcely noticed me, 

But took the toys out one by one 
And put them near the tree. 


You won’t believe it, but it’s true— 
He had the brownie’s list. 

He took out all the things I said 
And not a one he missed. 


There were a train, a ball and bat, 
A wagon painted red, 

A pair of skates, a storybook, 
A knife, and gay new sled; 


And Noah’s ark with animals 
Of many shapes and names, 
A horn, a top, an airplane, 
A half a dozen games, 


A bright red sweater and a cap, 
Some marbles, and a drum; 

*8 And then he filled my stocking 
With candy, nuts, and gum. 


I felt ashamed that I had asked 
For things I didn’t need. 

I thought I should apologize 
For showing so much greed. 


But when I had my mind made up 
To all that I would say, 

*® And started to go over there, 
°° My dream just went away. 


*t And now I’m wondering which would 
be 
The thing I ought to do— 
To try to cut that long list down, 
Or hope my dream comes true, 


C hwistmnas 5. wevcises 


THE PANTOMIME 


1. Boy lies in bed asleep. 

2. Brownies come skipping in. Boy 
raises shoulders, rests on elbow with head 
in hand, and watches brownies. 

3. Brownies laugh and caper about the 
room, and then skip around bed. 

4. One brownie stops at head of bed. 
Others dance away from bed about room. 

§. Brownie stoops as though whisper- 
ing to Boy. 

6. Boy looks thoughtful; then shakes 
his head slowly. 

7. Brownie straightens up, puts hat on 
side of head, and squints his eyes. 

8. Brownie shakes finger and nods head 
at Boy. (Continued on page 60) 


THE STAR THAT 
ONCE O'ER BETHLEHEM 


LEAH GIBBS KNOBBE 


(Tune: “The Harp That Once through 
Tara’s Halls”) 


(The stage is dark and has a curtain 
stretched across the back. Above this cur- 
tain hangs a large star. A boy may stand 
on a ladder behind the curtain and hold a 
flashlight to illuminate the star. When 
the words “Follow its golden rays” are 
sung, the flashlight shines through the star 
at a downward angle, and the rays fall 
upon a large family Bible which rests up- 
on a pedestal with a slanting top. The 
flashlight is held in this position during the 
remainder of the song. The singers stand 
at one side of stage concealed from the 
audience.) 


The star that once o’er Bethlehem 
Its light of love once shed 

Now shines as bright as when its light 
The wondering shepherds led. 

Twill lead us to the Christ child now 
As in the olden days, 

If we, as did the three Wise Men, 
Follow its golden rays. 


The ray of love still shines as bright 
And clearly lights the way 

As when the shepherds went that night 
Gifts at His feet to lay. 

It shines o’er all the weary world, 
A guiding light for men. 

Its rays of peace and joy and love 
Will guide us now as then, 
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UNITS,( STORIES, 
SEATWORK, 
ARTICLES, TESTS 


Lr 


B WHEN Miss Hunt, our music super- 

visor, told my second- and third-grade 
pupils that their part in the Christmas 
program was to be about the shepherds, 
and asked the children whether they 
would like to write their own song, the 
class accepted the idea enthusiastically. 
(The song that the class composed is given 
below. ) 

The children had studied shepherd life 
and were familiar with the Christmas sto- 
ry. So when, after a few minutes of dis- 
cussion, Miss Hunt asked the children to 
think of a good beginning for the song, 
Ruth spontaneously sang to her own tune, 
“A star was shining brightly.” The class 
liked this so well that they sang it over sev- 
eral times before our music period ended. 

When we returned to our own class- 
room, the interest in song writing was so 
high that we continued to work on the 
song. We talked about the star, since that 
was the theme of the song that Ruth had 
started. To keep our thoughts directed to 
the star, I asked leading questions, such as, 
“Where did the star shine?” “When did 
it shine?” and “Why did it appear?” The 
words “In Bethlehem one night” were 
sung at once by George, to his own tune. 

I suggested that now we might repeat 
the first melody. Humming the first line 
over and singing “loo” instead of words 
helped us to keep the melody in mind. 
Finally one child began singing “The shep- 
herds,” but no one could complete the 
line. My questions, “Where were the 
shepherds?” and “What were they doing?” 
led Ellen to say, “The shepherds out on 
the hillside.” 

We decided now to repeat the second 
melody. However, David insisted that this 
tune did not sound like the end of the 
song. After experimenting, we changed 
only the last note. This satisfied everyone 
so far as the melody was concerned. We 
wanted a word to rhyme with “night” for 
the last word of the melody. “Light” 
was suggested, and the phrase was very 
quickly composed. 
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Writing Their Own Carol 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Grades 2 and 3, North Caldwell Grammar School, North Caldwell, New Jersey 


Our song was obviously incomplete, 
but we left it for the time. I copied the 
words on the blackboard, and at noon had 
Miss Hunt write the melody on music pa- 
per as I sang the song to her. 

The next day we decided to write more 
words. Ruth surprised us by singing 
“Glory to God” to a different tune, which 
sounded so much like a carol that every- 
one wanted it as part of our song. Many 
of the children attempted to finish the 
phrase. Ellen’s words, “the angels sang,” 
seemed most fitting, and Norman sang the 
tune that suited her words. 

We could not get back to our original 
melody until we had made one more phrase 
for the part. “Peace on earth, good will 
to men” was what Robert suggested, but 
the class insisted on having the end word 
rhyme with the word “sang.” We thought 
hard and John finally suggested “rang.” 
David then quickly completed the line 
by saying “their voices rang.” 

Our song had still not told the shep- 
herd story. We decided to return to our 
original melody, which we hummed over 
and over. David said that our song should 
tell all of the angels’ message. That sound- 


THE ANGELS’ MESSAGE 


Words and Music by Second and Third Grades, 
North Caldwell Grammar School 


ed like a good title, so we named our song, 
“The Angels’ Message.” I then read from 
the Bible selections about the shepherds, 
and when I had finished I wrote on the 
blackboard the phrases that the children 
remembered, such as “wonderful tidings,” 
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“Saviour,” “joyful,” and “unto you is 
born.” 

The children all wanted to say some- 
thing about “wonderful tidings” next, 
but had so much difficulty in expressing 
the thought that I wrote the words of the 
next line for them. The rest of the song 
was composed by the children without ef- 
fort. They sang the song again and again. 
Some of the children wanted to copy it, so 
we spent time each day copying the music 
and incidentally learning a great deal 
about notation, rests, key, time, and how 
to write music neatly. 

“How would you like to present the 
song? Shall we just stand up and sing our 
song as our part of the program?” I asked 
the children one day. 

The unanimous answer was, “Let us be 
the shepherds and the angels.” I showed 
them a number of pictures of the shepherds 
and angels and suggested that it would 
be better to use a star to represent the 
angels, and have the shepherds on the 
stage looking up at the star. They de- 
cided to do this. (Continued on page 64) 





A__ star was shin - ing bright - ly 


Beth - le - hem one night. The shep - herds 





out on the hill -side Were fright -ened by the light. “Glo-ry to God,” the an - gels 





sang. “Peace on the earth,” their voic-es rang. “We bring you won -der-ful ti - dings, 





For un-to you is born 


Christ the Lord our Sav - iour, This joy - ful Christ - mas morn.” 
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Our Holiday Parade 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MILLY CAIN 


Teacher, First Grade, Butler School, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


@ IN OUR school it has been the cus- 
tom for many years to gather around 
a great lighted tree in the main hall and 
sing Christmas carols. Last year we won- 
dered whether we could add something 
more to the observance of Christmas, 
something that would emphasize the joy 
and happiness of the Christmas season. 
We realized that the program must be an 
all-school affair, every child from the 
sixth grade down through the kindergar- 
ten and preliminary departments taking 
part. It must be an outcome of the 
Christmas work in the classrooms. It 
must not require much time out of school, 
since many children were rehearsing for 
programs at churches and social affairs. 
The children themselves must enjoy it. 

Everyone loves a parade, so it was de- 
cided that a Christmas parade was the 
solution to all these requirements. 

In each room some phase of the Christ- 
mas theme was being worked out. We 
found that with very little extra effort we 
could have a parade that would show the 
first Christmas, the carolers, the decora- 
tions and the symbols of Christmas, the 
Christmas mail, the tree, gifts, and the 
night before Christmas. 

In true holiday spirit, we wanted the 
element of surprise to add to the enjoy- 
ment of the plan, so we agreed that each 
room was‘to keep secret its part in the 
get-together program. The surprise was 
quite complete when the program was 
presented and it was found that we were 
giving, not an assembly, but a parade. 

On the appointed day, after the carols 
were sung in the main hall, we asked our 
guests to line up next the walls of our 
three long corridors. We played some 
Christmas records, and then the guests in 
the halls and the children in their class- 
rooms waited for the surprise. 

The 6A class came out of their room to 
lead the line of march. They had been 
working on Christmas gifts. 
Each one was carrying a gift 
that would appeal to a girl or a 
boy of twelve years. They had 
sleds, boxing gloves, a live dog, 
a live rabbit, a pair of skis, a 
bright sweater, a book, a set of 
tools, and a camera. They 
marched down the corridor 
past the guests and into the 6B 
room. Up and down the aisles 
they went, giving the B class a 
chance to see their display of 
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gifts. The 6A class enjoyed looking at the 
drawings, handwork, language papers, 
and pictures in the 6B room. 

When the 6A class came out into the 
corridor, they were followed by the 6B 
class, who had made Christmas decora- 
tions and symbols. They carried poin- 
settia and holly wreaths to hang in the 
windows of their homes, chains and orna- 
ments for their Christmas trees, cornuco- 
pias, gift boxes, and nut cups. 

The parade marched to the fifth-grade 
room. This room had worked out a very 
beautiful display, the story of the first 
Christmas. They had made a small 
church of cardboard, and in its lighted 
windows had placed paper cuttings to 
illustrate the Christmas story. One win- 
dow showed the little town of Bethlehem, 
another the manger scene, still another 
the Three Kings, and the fourth one the 
watch of the shepherds. The boys carried 
this church and were followed by some of 
the girls, who had a string of silver paper 
bells on which were the letters of the 
Christmas theme, “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will to Men.” The rest of the group was 
dressed as a vested choir. 

The fourth-grade children joined the 
parade to show their Christmas mail ex- 
hibit. Uncle Sam, in a tall 
hat, a blue coat, and striped 
trousers, led his helpers. They 
were the postman, the airplane 
pilot, and the railway postal 
clerks. A mailbox and mail- 
bags had placards with the 
warning “Mail Early.” Some 
of the children had packages 
and letters all carefully and 
correctly addressed to show 
how the Christmas mail should 
be prepared for safe delivery. 

A jingle of sleigh bells an- 
nounced that the third grade 
had selected Santa Claus. as 
their theme. A jolly fat little 
fellow in a red Santa suit was 
drawn in a little red sleigh by 
eight boys dressed in brown 
suits and (Continued on page 65) 


Beginning at top of page, the 
photographs show these parts of 
the parade: homemade gifts; 
miniature church and vested 
choir; Christrhas mail; home- 
made decorations; dolls; and 
Christmas Eve. Photographs by Lillian 
Christgau, Butler School, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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Seatwork for “A Christmas Unit” 


Ritchie E. Benson 
Primary Teacher, Glen Echo—Cabin John School, Montgomery County, Maryland 


Draw a 
very bia 
Christmas 
tree like 
this little 
one. 


Color the tree green. 


Put five blue balls 


on the tree. 


Put six red balls on 


the tree. 

Put three yellow balls 
on the tree. 

Put four orange balls 
on the tree. 





Put a ring around the 
right word. 

Christmas comes in 
the (spring, winter). 

(Santa, Easter Bunny ) 
comes at Christmas. 

We have a (valentine, 
tree) for Christmas. 
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~ the pictures. 





Read ard fill in the 


blanks. Then color 





This is a 

biq 

Color it 
red. 


Santa Claus 
will bring us 


Y 


toys. This is 
a ——. Color 
it blue. | 








We can see 
stockings on the red 





fireplace. Color the 
biq stocking black. 
Color the little 





stocki ngs brown. 
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Doris E. Wright 


M@ MY MAIN objective in this Christ- 

mas unit was to place the children in 
situations which created a real Christmas 
atmosphere. Knowing that a large ma- 
jority of my pupils would have very little 
of the Christmas spirit in their homes, I 
wanted them to enjoy Christmas at school. 
Secondly, I wished a great deal of my 
daily work to grow out of the Christmas 
idea. 

I have recorded the unit just as it was 
worked out in my classroom. 

November 29. 

Interest in Christmas started in the 
story hour. We examined a Christmas 
scrapbook which one of the boys had 
brought in. We decided to make our 
plans for Christmas very soon. 

November 30. 

We talked of all the things we could do 
in our room for Christmas. We printed 
the following plan on a chart. 


Our PLANS FOR CHRISTMAS 
. We will sing Christmas songs. 
. We will write letters to Santa Claus. 
. We will make Christmas pictures. 
. We will make Christmas stories. 
. We will have a Christmas play. 
. We will have a Christmas tree. 
. We will make Christmas gifts. 
. We will talk about Christmas. 


We looked at some Christmas pictures 
and chose the ones we would like in our 
room. We told a short story about each. 
December 1. 

We discussed gifts for Mother. We 
listed many things and finally decided to 
make vases, recipe books, napkins, candle- 
holders, and Christmas logs. 


oN AMA wD 





If you need help in teaching the social 
studies, Marion Paine Stevens will gladly 
answer your questions. Turn to her column 
in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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A Christmas Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RITCHIE E. BENSON 
Primary Teacher, Glen Echo-Cabin John School, Montgomery County, Maryland 
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We discussed these questions: 

1. How will we make our gifts? 

2. What materials do we need? 

3. Where will we get materials? 
December 2. 

We checked materials and talked about 
what we would do. We selected our tools 
and started to work. We decided that we 
needed a card for each gift, so we started 
writing the words “Merry Christmas.” 
Later we wrote “To Mother” and “From.” 
December 3. 

We wrote the following story about 
Santa Claus. We chose a picture to go 
with it. 

This is Santa Claus. He comes on 
Christmas Eve. He comes down the 
chimney. He brings us toys. He is a 
jolly man. 

December 6. 

We reread our plans for Christmas. We 
decided what we wanted to do this week. 
These were our plans for the week. 

1. We will work on our gifts. 

2. We will make our room look like 
Christmas. 

3. We will talk about our play. 

4. We will write letters to Santa Claus. 

5. We will repaint some old toys. 

We then talked about decorating our 
room for Christmas. 

I showed the children some flower 
bulbs. We discussed planting and caring 
for them. The children planted the bulbs. 


Doris E. Wright 





I told the children that I had looked for 
a play but could not find one, and asked 
for suggestions. They finally decided to 
write their own play. 

December 7. 

We talked about what toys we would 
like to make. We made a list of the ma- 
terials we would need. 

We went over our suggestions for the 
play made the day before and tried to 
organize them. One suggestion was a let- 
ter for Santa Claus, so we carefully 
wrote one, as follows. (Continued on page 64) 


Doris E. Wright 
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THE REST OF THE STORY ABOUT 
“CHRISTMAS DAY 
IN THE MORNING” 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Elsi Parrish 


Dame, gét up and bake your pies, 
Bake your pies, bake your pies; 
Daiiie, get up and bake your pies, 
Oni Christmas Day in the morning. 


— “j WILL not, Betty Blue,” cried the 
Dame. “Can you guess why?” 

“Well, no,” answered Betty Blue, “but 
first I will put on my new shoe, and then 
I will go and ask Little Pig.” 

So Betty Blue put on her new shoe, and 
then she went to ask Little Pig. “The 
Dame will not get up and bake her pies, 
on Christmas Day in the morning!” eried 
Betty Blue. “Can you guess why, Little 
Pig?” 

“Well, no,” answered Little Pig, “but 
first I will get my tail curled, and then I 
will go and ask the Cow.” 

So Little Pig got his tail curled, arid 
then he went to ask the Cow. “The Dame 
will not get up and bake her pies, on 
Christmas Day in the morning!” ¢ried 
Little Pig. “Can you guess why, Cow?” 

“Well, no,” answefed the Cow, “but 
first I will jump over the moon, and then 
I will go and ask the Maid in the Garden.” 

So the Cow jumped over the moon, and 
then she wert to ask the Maid in the Gar- 
den. “The Dame will not get up and 
bake her pies, on Christiias Day if the 
morning!” cried the Cow. “Can you 
guess why, Maid?” 

“Well, no,” answered the Maid, “but 
first I will get my fiose back from the 
Blackbird, and then I will go and ask 
Simple Simon.” 

So the Maid got her nose back from the 
Blackbird, and then she went to ask Sim- 
ple Simon. “The Dame will not get up 
and bake her pies, on Christmas Day in the 
morning!” cried the Maid. “Can you 
guess why, Simple Simon?” 

“Well, no,” answered Simple Simon, 
“but first I will get a penny for the Pie- 
mafi, and then I will ask the Dame.” 

So Simple Simon got a penny for the 
Pieman, afd then wert to ask the Dame 
herself. “You will not get up and bake 
your pies, on Christmas Day in the morn- 
ing!” eried Simple Simon. “Betty Blue 
cannot guess why, and Little Pig cannot 
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guess why, and the Cow éanfidt guess 
why, and the Maid in the Garden cannot 
guess why. And I cannot guéss why!” 
“Well,” answered the Dame, “since no- 

body can guess why, I will tell you. I will 
fot get up arid bake my piés, on this 
Christmas Day in the morning, because, 
Simple Simon, | have already baked them! 

“And here is a piece of pie for you, 

Pie for you, pie for you, 

And here is another for Betty Blue, 

On Christmas Day in the morning!” 


THE OLD SLED 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


@ A FEW days before Christmas, Billy 
dragged his old sled up the Big Hill 
to meet his chum, Tommy. The old sled 
had been fun for many, many years, first 
for Billy’s big brother and then later for 
Billy. Now the paint was all worn away 
and there was a crack in the wood on one 
side, but Billy didn’t mind, because the 
ruifiriérs Were as smooth as glass, and the 
steering gear Was strong and dependable. 

“Hi, there,” Tommy called, 
and ran eagerly to help pull the 
sled, although it bounced along 
easily on the crunchy snow. 

As they went along, the boys 
talked eagerly of the fun they 
would have coasting together on 
the hill. 

“The only thing is,” Tommy 
cried wistfully, “your sled is so 
small, it’s only large enough for 
one!” 

“But we can take turns,” Billy 
reminded him, “the way we did 
last year, Tommy.” 

“IT know,” Tommy sighed, 
“but if I had a sled, we could 
coast down side by side. Ive 
always wanted a sled. I want 











Billy was silent. He knew that owning 
a sled would mean a lot to the other boy. 

“You coast down first,” Billy offered, 
when they reached the top. “T'll give you 
a go6d send-off.” 

Tommy yelled happily as the little old 
sled flew down the long hill. He was 
grimming as he trudged back up the slope 
agai. Billy wasn’t, though: He was 
still thinking about how much Tommy 
wantéd a sled. 

The two boys coasted for afi hour be- 
fore the sun began to go down, and then 
they had to go home. Billy was think- 
ingand thinking hard—as he put his 
sled away in the shed. 

“There’s red paint here that nobody 
waits, and you, could paint your old 
sled,” he told himself. “Bright red paint 
would make it seem real Christmasy. 
Maybe you'd get a new sled for Christ- 
mas, and if you didn’t, Tommy would 
share his, just as you shared yours. Maybe 
Tommy’d never know it was your old sled. 

“['m going to do it,” Billy decided. 
“Of course, I'll have to ask Mother first.” 

After supper, with Mother’s approval, 
he painted the old sled and set it in a 
corner to dry. The next morning it was 
still a bit sticky. 

“Let’s make a snow man, instead of 
coasting, today,” he told Tommy when 
his chum called for him. 

“Snow is a lot of fun,” Tommy said 
happily. “I don’t need a sled to build a 
snow man, or make snowballs!” 

Christmas Eve, when the gay red paint 
was entirely dry, Billy pulled the sled 
across the snowy fields to Tommy’s house. 
There he left it standing up against the 
door. Then he hurried back home again. 

The next morning Tommy came to 
Billy’s house, dragging the red sled. 

“Say, are you going to get a new sled?” 
he laughed. “Must be, giving away your 
old one liké that. You’ré a pal, Billy. 


Why; I’m so happy, I don’t know what to 
do or how to thank you!” 

“That’s enough thanks for me,” Billy 
laughed. “Come on, let’s go coasting.” 














one more than anything else.” 


Mabe! Betsy Hill 
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MH IT WAS snowing, and tomorrow 
was Christmas Eve. Snow for Yule 
was such a pleasant surprise that Lora 
Lee had trudged all the way to the Hay 
Market to buy an armful of holly. 

She stopped at Aunty Shaw’s house on 
the way home to leave her some holly. 
It was customary for the children of the 
village to go from house to house on 
Christmas Day and leave sprigs of holly 
as they wished the cottagers a happy 
Christmas. In return, they were given a 
treat of some kind to put into their 
pockets. Lora Lee’s mother would not 
let her go yule calling. She said it was 
too much like begging. Aunty Shaw was 
a pensioner, however, and had no sweets 
to give to little girls, no matter how much 
holly they gave to her. 

Lora Lee slipped inside quietly when 
Aunty Shaw opened the door. Then all 
at once she said, “A happy Christmas, and 
here is some holly for your table.” 

“Bless you, my child,” said Aunty 
Shaw. “It is good to be remembered with 
a greeting, even if St. Nicholas has long 
since forgottén one’s address.” 

As Lora Léé turned toward home, she 
pondered over Aunty Shaw’s words. She 
had said that St. Nicholas had forgotten 
her address. It must be terrible to be 
forgotten by him at Christmas. The un- 
expected gifts he brought were what 
made Yule so exciting. 

She remembered how disappointed she 
had been last year when her birthday came 
and no one remembered it. Something 
must be done. Aunty Shaw should not 
be disappointed if Lora Lee could help it. 

When she reached home, she went to 
her room, seized her pig bank, and poked 
out what money it contained, which was 
only three twopenny pieces. One could 
buy almost nothing with that. 

Then she glanced down into the court- 
yard. ‘Three waits were standing there 
singing old yule songs. When their sing- 
ing was finished, the people who lived in 
the homes round about tossed them coins 
which they had wrapped up in paper. 
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This gave Lora Lee an idea. She would 
get her friends together. They would 
dress as waits and go singing somewhere 
else. If they were given enough coins, 
they could buy Aunty Shaw a beautiful 
gift. They would put it outside her door. 
Then she would think St. Nicholas had 
brought it. Lora Lee chuckled to herself. 
It would be such fun surprising Aunty 
Shaw in this way. 

After consulting her mother, she went 
to the homes of three of her friends. 
When they heard her plan, they were very 
willing to go with her. The four of them 
dressed in whatever wait garments they 
could find, and then they set out gaily to 
serenade the cottagers. 

From one house to another they went. 
When the housewives opened their doors 
and saw who had been singing to them, 
they thought that the children were doing 
it for fun. So they nodded and smiled, 
atid then closed their doors again. 

Lora Lee was very disappointed, but 
she did not give up. She led her little 
band on from house to house, but the best 
they received at any place was a hearty 
greeting of “A happy Christmas, girls.” 
At last they came to a stop, .and now Lora 
Lee Was so disappointed she could have 
wept. “How can we get Aunty Shaw’s 
gift?” she said. “We have been to every 
house, and have not received so much as a 
twopence yet.” 

“We have not been to the castle of 
Lord Cameron,” Miriam remarked. 

At mention of that name, Lora Lee 
swallowed hard. Lord Cameron kept big 
dogs in his yard; and there was nothing of 
which she was more afraid. But since her 
companions did not seem to be afraid of 
them, she put her fear behind her. “No, 
we haven’t sung there,” she said. 

“The master of the manor is a dreadful 
crosspatch,” said Edith, “but perhaps he 
is not cross at Christmas.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t,” Lora Lee agreed, as 
they set out for the great house. 

“We will sing our best song here,” said 
the girls. They stood outside the iron 
gate and sang as loudly and as well as they 
could. .When their song was finished, 
however, the gate did not open, nor was 
there so much as the flutter of a curtain 
at the window. 

“Here,” said Eleanor to Lora Lee, “take 
this sprig of holly to the door. If you 


AUNTY SHAW'S CHRISTMAS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Nora Burglon 


wish Lord Cameron a happy Christmas, 
he just must give us something.” 

Lora Lee took the sprig, and then 
peered fearfully through the iron grille of 
the gate. She could not see any dogs, but 
no doubt théy were in there somewhere. 

“Are you afraid, Lora Lee?” her friends 
whispered. 

“No,” she managed to say a bit shakily, 
“T’m not afraid.” 

With that she pushed the gate open, 
and stepped inside. She moved down the 
walk, her heart racing wildly. The front 
door of the house seemed a mile away. 
However, it would never do to let her 
companions know how she felt. She kept 
on walking. Finally she reached the door 
of the great house. She raised her hand 
and touched the knocker. Immediately 
she heard the loud baying of dogs from 
the far side of the yard. Were they com- 
ing after her now? 

Lora Lee stood perfectly still. Perhaps 
the door would open before these savage 
creatures could come rushing toward her. 
But before she could count three, there 
they were, bounding up the steps. Lora 
Lee braced her back against the door. She 
would not run. 

The dogs came right at her. Lora Lee 
grew weak with ‘fright, but, instead of 
biting her, they licked her hands, wagged 
their tails, and did their best to show her 
that they were glad that she had come. 

At the same moment, the door opened. 
Lora Lee had braced herself so firmly 
against it that when it opened she tum- 
bled right inside. “Goodness me,” she ex- 
claimed as she began to get up from the 
floor. “I hadn’t meant—” But the dogs 
had tumbled in after her, and now they 
jumpéd against her in their excitement, 
so down she went again. 

“Go away!” said the master to them 
firmly. Thén he helped Lora Lee to 
her feet. “I’m sorry  (Coitinued on page 60) 














OF ALL great religious paintings those which 
depict the Madonna and the childhood of 
Jesus are the most beloved. And of the 
masters who chose this subject, none has left 
so many perfect examples as did Raphael. 
Whether he painted the sleeping baby or the 
young child at play with his cousin, John, he 
impresses us with the real childlikeness of the 
Divine Infant. At this season, our hearts 
turn to these pictures which are symbolic of 
the Nativity that we celebrate. 


H YOU have nestled in your moth- 
er’s arms while she sang to you or 
told you a story. In this picture we 
see the Christ child, whose birthday 
we celebrate at Christmas time. He 
is not a tiny baby, but a little fellow 
who has learned to crawl and to walk. 
He is listening very quietly while his 
mother, Mary, tells him of the time 
when the shepherds left their flocks 
and came to see him, of the star that 
shone over the manger where he lay, 
and of the song that the angels sang. 
There is a very delightful story 
about this picture. It tells us that 
long ago, in a doorway of: a simple 
cottage in Italy, the young artist, 
Raphael, saw a mother holding her 





“Madonna of the Chair” 


Raphael Santi 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 


baby son, while by her side a young 
child looked up in admiration. It 
made him think of the holy Madonna 
with the Christ child and his young 
cousin, John. Quickly Raphael made 
a charcoal sketch upon the top of a 
barrel. When he reached his studio, 
he finished it with glowing colors. 

A Florentine scarf with its lovely 
designs is draped beautifully over 
Mary’s shoulders. On her head she 
Her blue robe offers 
a pleasing contrast to the golden tu- 
nic worn by the young Jesus. The 
light skin tones stand out against the 
deep, rich background. 

The lines flow into one another 
with such ease and grace that our 
eyes are carried right to the point of 
greatest interest—the faces of the 
mother and the child. What a per- 
fect balance the beautiful face and 
hands of John make. The halos tell 
us that this is a holy picture. 


wears another. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
Pirt1 PALACE, FLORENCE 


What Does ‘This Picture Mean to You? 


Has Raphael helped you to feel 
that Jesus was once a little child just 
like you? How has the artist told us 
that this is a holy family? 

Why did the artist use a circular 
shape for his picture? Why did he 
have all the important lines flowing 
into one another? Do you think it 
was a beautiful idea to have used a 
real mother with her baby as the sub- 
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jects for the Madonna and the Christ 
child? 

Find a lullaby that makes you feel 
the same way that this picture does. 
Find a Christmas song which seems to 
belong with this painting. 

Tell why you like to celebrate the 
Christ child’s birthday and what you 
believe is the most beautiful way that 
you can do it. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


POEMS AND STORIES 


Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
The Christ Child (Doubleday Doran). 

In the Bible: Luke 2:40. 

In The Little Children’s Bible (Macmillan) : 
“Christmas Day.” Pp. 3-7. 

In Sung under the Silver Umbrella (Mac- 
millan): “A Christmas Carol,” by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton; and “Ex Ore Infantum,” 
by Francis Thompson. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“A Christmas Lullaby” and “The Child 
Jesus” (Victor 20442). 

Christmas selections (Victor 20993). 

“Wiegenlied” (lullaby), arranged by Brahms 
(Victor 22160). 


PICTURES 


“Holy Night,” by Correggio [No. 42, 
Instructor Picture Study Series]. 

“Sistine Madonna,” by Raphael (detail) [No. 
25, Instructor Picture Study Series]. 

“Madonna del Gran’ Duca,” by Raphael [No. 
61, Instructor Picture Study Series}. 


The Artist 


M NONE among the great painters of reli- 

gious subjects has stood the test of time 
and popularity as has Raphael. He was the 
prince of painters during the golden age of 
Italian art. 

Born in the ducal city of Urbino, in 1483, 
Raphael Santi, or Sanzio (pronounced raff’a-el 
sahn’tee, or sahn’tze-o), had as a background 
all the favorable circumstances for his career 
as an artist. His father, Giovanni Santi, was 
an artist and a poet of some note at the court 
of the Duke of Urbino, and his mother was 
gifted with a sweet and gracious disposition. 
He lost both parents by the time he was 
eleven. Except for this, we are told that his 
life was unusually free from sadness and 
sorrow, which explains, in large measure, his 
beautiful nature and gentle outlook on life. 

After the death of his parents, he was 
placed by his uncle in the care of Perugino, 
an artist of considerable merit. When the 
young boy entered his studio, the artist is said 
to have exclaimed, “Let (Continued on page 65) 
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A Unit on Bells 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL H. GAMBLE 


Principal, and Teacher, Fourth Grade, James Stoy School, Westmont, New Jersey 


I. How the unit originated. 
One of the boys in our class, while on 
a trip to Philadelphia, saw the Liberty 
Bell. The next day he told the class about 
it. The class was eager to know more 
about it and about other bells. The chil- 
dren’s interest continued as we made use 
of pictures, stories, poems, and discus- 
sions. They decided to give a program 
about bells at Christmas time for the other 
classes and for the parents. 
Il. Aims. 
A. To satisfy the children’s desire for 
knowledge. 
B. To learn about bells, their impor- 
tance, their history, how they are made, 
and their uses. 
C. To provide opportunity for work- 
ing together and for sharing experi- 
ences with others. 
D. To provide a natural need for the 
tool subjects. 
E. To develop an appreciation of con- 
tributions of past generations in both 
our own and other countries. 
F. To provide opportunity for creative 
expression and its enjoyment. 
III. Subject matter. 
A. What a bell is. 

A bell is a hollow metallic vessel, 
which, by its vibrations when struck, 
gives forth a ringing sound. 

B. Origin of bells. 

Bells probably developed from sim- 
ple rattles made by primitive peoples 
from dried gourds, or pebbles in a shell. 
These peoples sought objects that would 
ring, and used them for music or some 
kind of ceremonial. They also made 


Ewing Galloway 
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bells out of wood. China is perhaps 
the country where the bell appeared 
earliest in the history of mankind. 

C. Weight of bells. 

Bells vary in weight from less than 
an ounce to nearly two hundred tons. 
D. Some kinds of bells and how they 
are used. 

1. Church bells call people together 

for worship. 

2. Fire bells inform firemen of fire. 

3. Fire-truck bells warn people of 

approach of truck. 

4. Clock-tower and ship bells sound 

time of day. 

5. Bells on buoys warn ships of dan- 

gerous reefs. 

6. Dinner bells call people to din- 

ner. 

7. School bells inform children that 
school is to begin. 

8. Bicycle bells warn people of ap- 

proach of bicycle. 

9. Bells on animals let persons caring 

for them know where they are. 

10. Bells on rattles amuse babies. 

11. Doorbells call people to the door. 
E. Some materials used in 
making bells: gold, silver, 
bronze, brass, copper, tin, 
iron, bell metal (an alloy 
of copper and tin). 

F. Some ways in which 
bells are made. 

1. Thin plates of metal 

are riveted together in- 

to a rectangular shape. 

2. Metal is melted and 

poured into a mold to 


Ewing Galloway 























Here we see the outer clay mold about to be 


removed from a newly cast bell. Ewing Galloway 


make it the desired shape, and left in 
mold until cool and hard. 
G. Conditions affecting quality of tone 
of a bell. 
1. Thickness of parts. 
2. Alloy of which it is made. 
3. Shape. 

Bells may have a geometric shape, 
or they may be fantastic representa- 
tions of flowers, animals, and so on. 

(Continued on page 66) 





The Liberty Bell (above) was cast in England, and re- 
cast twice in America after being cracked. The bells in 
the tower at the left are chimes, a set of five to twelve 
bells which play tunes when sounded one after another. 
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A UNIT POR UPPER GRADES 


SOPHIA SCHNEIDER 


Teacher, Rural School, District No. 6, 
Paribault County, Minnesota 


I. Objective of the unit. 

To give the child an understanding of 
the attempts that countries have made to 
secure world peace. 

Ii, Outline of content. 

A. Arbitration was the first great at- 

tempt to settle disputes peacefully. 

1. Arbitration in 1871 settled the 
“Alabama” Claims, which were a dis- 
pute over damage done to American 
ships by Confederate warships built 
in England, and allowed to depart 
in violation of neutrality agree- 
ments. 

2. Arbitration in 1892 settled the 
dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States over seal fisheries 
of Alaska. 

3. Arbitration in 1895 settled the 
dispute between Venezuela and Great 
Britain over the boundary line of 
British Guiana. 

4. Arbitration in 1897 settled the 
dispute between the United States 
and Canada over the boundary line 
of Alaska. 

B. The Pan-American movement was 

an attempt to secure peace in countries 

of North and South America. 
1. James G. Blaine, Secretary of 
State, used his efforts to bring the 
nations of North and South America 
into friendly organization through 
a Pan-American Congress held at 
Washington, D.C., in 1889-1890. 
2. Important agreements were made 
at this Pan-American Congress. 
a4) The countries decided to hold 
similar conferences in the various 


How Countries Have Worked to 


Secure World Peace 


the people of the Pan-American 
countries become better acquainted. 
C. The Hague Conferences, movements 
to have courts settle differences, were 
the next attempt to avoid war among 
nations. 
1. In 1899, at the suggestion of the 
Czar of Russia, twenty-six nations 
sent delegates to a peace conference 
at The Hague in Holland, where a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration was 
organized. 
2. In 1907, at the call of the Czar of 
Russia, forty-four nations sent dele- 
gates to the second Hague Con- 
ference. 
3. Many disputes have been settled 
by the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 
D. The League of Nations was an at- 
tempt to secure peace, but has been 
only partially successful. 
1. More than fifty nations of the 
world are working together in the 
League of Nations for world peace. 
2. The United States did not think 
it advisable to join the League of 
Nations, but it co-operates with the 
organization in numerous ways. 
3. The League has brought about 
some international co-operation. 
E. The World Court was an attempt to 
keep countries at peace by providing 
an international court to decide disputes 
arising over legal questions. 
1. The purpose of the World Court 
is to give justice to nations which 
disagree. 
2. The World Court has settled 

















Let War's Tempests Cease 


Lord, let war’s tempests cease, 

Fold the whole world in peace 
Under Thy wings. 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings. 


—Henry W. Longfellow* 

















F. The Disarmament Conferences were 
attempts to have nations come to an 
agreement regarding reduction of ar- 
mies, navies, and air forces. 


1. The Disarmament Conference of 
1921 accomplished some worth-while 
measures. 
a) A five-power treaty signed by 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan, France, and Italy limited 
the tonnage and fixed the quota 
of capital ships. 
b) A five-power treaty signed by 
the same powers restricted the use 
of submarines to actual warfare, 
and restricted asphyxiating gases 
as a War weapon. 
c) Chinese seaports were to be 
opened to ships of all nations. 
d) All international quarrels con- 
cerning possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean were to be settled by arbi- 
tration. 
2. Other conferences have been held, 
but have not been very successful in 
limiting armies and navies. 





South and Central American cap- 
itals. 
5) The countries decided to settle 
any dispute by arbitration. 
c) The countries made regulations 
regarding commercial reciprocity, 
establishment of uniform weights 
and measures, common coinage, 
and so on. 
3. Various Pan-American Confer- 
ences have been held. 
4) Conferences have encouraged 
trade, and developed a spirit of 
friendliness and confidence. 
b) Two recent meetings of the 
Pan-American Congress were held 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933, 
and at Buenos Aires, Argentina; in 
1936. 
4. The Pan American Union, main- 
tained in Washington, D.C., helps 






many disputes and given legal ad- 
vice on difficult problems. 


*This poem by Henry W. Longfellow is printed by 
permission of, and special arrangement with, Houghton 
Miffin Company, authorized publishers. 





In Washington, 
the Pan American Union. 


D.C., are the headquarters of 
C. U. Buckingham Co. 
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G. The Kellogg-Briand Pact was an at- 
tempt to keep peace among the nations 
of the world by having the nations sign 
a pledge or a treaty. 
1. This brief, simple treaty makes 
three pledges to maintain peace. 
a) It condemned war as a method 
of settling disputes. 
b) It renounced war as a national 
policy. 
c) It promised to seek peaceful 
means for settling quarrels that 
might arise. ; 
2. No provisions are made for en- 
forcing this treaty. 


III. Introducing the unit. 


A. Place on the bulletin board cartoons 
of nations at war, of the League of Na- 
tions, and of disarmament, and pictures 
and articles about peace and war. Upon 
examining the material, the children 
will ask questions or enter into conver- 
sation regarding some of the topics 
found there. A period for discussion 
should be planned to follow so that the 
work of the unit can be introduced 
while the children are interested. 
B. Ask pupils the following questions 
to stimulate thinking. 

1. Do you think that there will be 

a time when nations will no longer 

engage in war? 

2. What are the causes of war? 

3. What are reasons why nations 

should avoid war? 

4. What attempts have been made to 

induce the larger countries to dis- 

arm? 

§. What plan was introduced, but 

not adopted, in the last session of 

Congress in regard to keeping the 

United States out of war unless the 

country was invaded? 

6. Since most nations no longer con- 

sider war the way to settle disputes, 

what have they done to maintain 

peace? 

7. What is the meaning of arbitra- 

tion? 

8. What is the League of Nations? 

9. If the nations of the world want 

peace, why are they increasing their 

armies, navies, and air forces? 
C. Expect such answers to the second 
question as: (1) Nations want the same 
amount or more power. (2) The use 
of propaganda sometimes causes war. 
Answers to the third question may be: 
(1) War causes much suffering during 
and long after the conflict. (2) Hatred, 
revenge, and fear grow out of war. 
D. Ask children to suggest plans which 
would settle all disputes in a peaceful 
way, and discuss them. 
E. Remark that leaders and groups of 
people often have had the same feeling 
about war as Henry W. Longfellow 
must have had when he wrote the poem, 
“Let War’s Tempests Cease.” Then 
read the poem. [See opposite page. ] 
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IV. Understandings developed by the unit 
(lesson sheets to be given to pupils). 
A. How various nations attempted to 
secure world peace through arbitra- 
tion. 
1. You will need to understand these 
words. Find them in the dictionary. 
Test yourself by finishing the fol- 
lowing sentences. 
4) Arbitration means 
b) Courts are 


c) A neutral nation means one 


2. Read to find what caused the dis- 

pute over the “Alabama” affair and 

how it was settled. Then check your- 

self by filling in these blanks with the 

correct word or words. 
a) ........and the 
to settle by 


_.... decided 


_ the question 





bf ks: sa — 
Ra? SO SESS pee Se ea oe eee 


Both the Permanent Court of Arbitration and the World 


C. How the dispute over the boundary 
between Venezuela and British Guiana 
was settled by arbitration. 
1. Read about the way in which the 
boundary dispute was settled. Then 
check yourself by filling in these 
blanks with the correct word or 
words. 
a) After many years of dispute 
over the boundary line between 
seed and _......, Great Britain 
decided to arbitrate the matter 
and a commission was appointed. 
b) The report of the 


showed that __ was not en- 


croaching on much of ter- 
ritory. 
2. Locate on a map Venezuela and 
British Guiana, and notice the pres- 
ent boundary between them. 





Boe 


Court are housed in the Peace Palace at The Hague. 


of paying for damages done by the 
“Alabama.” 

b) A tribunal of _.___ men met 
6 4. _ at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to decide how the question 
should be settled. 

* c) The. was awarded dam- 

ages amounting to $15,500,000. 
B. How the question of the seal fish- 
eries of Alaska was settled. 

Read to find what the trouble was re- 
garding the seal fisheries of Alaska and 
how it was settled. Then check your- 
self by filling in these blanks with the 
correct word or words. 

1. A question arose over the seal fish- 

eries of Alaska because ____.. 

2. The question was settled by __... 

3. The United States was required to 


_........... and denied the —__...... of the 
4. Although the question was decid- 
ed in favor of _.., the -....... 
abided by the decision of the court. 


D. How the dispute over the boundary 
between Alaska and Canada was settled 
by arbitration. 

Read to find what brought about the 
question of the boundary line between 
Canada and Alaska and its settlement. 
E. How the Pan-American movement 
attempted to secure world peace in 
countries of North and South America. 

1. Read to find out what the Pan- 

American movement was, what the 

results have been, and whether Pan- 

American meetings are still held. 

Then fill in these blanks with the cor- 

rect word or words. 

a) The Pan American Union was 
organized to : 

b) The most important achieve- 
ment of the first Pan-American 
Congress was _..____. 

c) Some important results of the 
most recent Pan-American meet- 
ings have been _.... 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


An English Test 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, 
Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Punctuate these sentences correctly. 
1. Dont stay too long 
2. Why did Jacks sister go 
3. Its almost time to start 
4. Mr Jackson will be here at eleven 
oclock 
§. Yes I shall tell Dr Gordon 
6. He didnt want to write the letter 
7. Are you hurt Joe 
8. Where are the childrens books 
9. The mayor Mr Holden talked to the 
pup 
10. They served cake candy and nuts 
11. Its wing had been hurt 
12. Here said Harold is my dollar 


Il. Put capital letters where they should 
be in the following sentences. 

1. where did you spend thanksgiving? 

2. “put out the light!” mr. bronson 
called. 

3. alas! it moved farther and farther 
away. 

4. her aunt has moved to springfield, 
ohio. 

§. the boy asked, “why do you hurry?” 

6. washington’s birthday comes in feb- 
ruary. 

7. the sailor is a norwegian. 

8. did you see captain g. m. stanley 
when he was here the last time? 





Miss Kibbe’s answers to questions on the teach- 
ing of English will be found on page 56 of our 
department, “Your Counselor Service.” 





9. when in washington, d.c., we visited 
the corcoran art gallery. 

10. we attended the first baptist church 
last sunday. 

11, the speaker, rev. a. s. turner, told us 
of the old english and french christmas 
customs. 

12. we gave two plays, “alice in wonder- 
land” and “penrod and sam,” to celebrate 


children’s book week. 


III. In the following sentences, if the 
word in italics is correct, mark C after the 
sentence; if it is incorrect, write the word 
that should be used. 
1. He lay the book on the desk. 
2. When did your mother come im the 
room? 
3. She is the ¢aller of the two girls. 
4. Everybody did Ais work well. 
5. The teacher, as well as her pupils, 
were greatly surprised. 
6. I have lain my hat down. 
7. John did not ask for we boys. 
8. We was to have had this yesterday. 
9. She sure-was sorry about it. 
10. Mary is older than I. 
11. Us girls would like to go, too. 
12. Were you /o the show last night? 
13. Either Grace or Ruth may show their 
letter. 
14. Do you think ifs ready yet? 


IV. Underscore the correct pronunciation 
of the words in parentheses. 

1. Did you bring your (um’brella, um- 
brel’la) ? 

2. Have you made (in’quiry, inquir’y) 
about it? 

3. This book by Louisa Alcott is very 
(in’teresting, interest’ing). 

4. Have you read the (advertise’ments, 
adver’tisements) in the paper? 


) j lithe! Mashs) A 
hese 
. Nv ss, 





5. We visited a (mu’seum, muse’um). 

6. He is a very (con’trary, contra’ry) 
boy. 

7. Please leave your correct (ad’dress, 
address’). 

8. Don’t you think that this old lace is 
(ex’quisite, exquisite) ? 

9. Do you have (re’cess, recess’) ? 

(For key, see page 72) 


Tests for “A Unit on Bells” 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Mabel H. Gamble 


Principal, and Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
James Stoy School, Westmont, New Jersey 


I. If the sentence is true, write 'T after 
it; if it is not true, write F. 

1. People in the United States made the 
first bell. 

2. Bells can be made of gold. 

3. The best-sounding bells are made of 
bell metal. 

4, All bells are cast in molds. 

§. The Liberty Bell was recast twice in 
America. 


Il. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or group of words. 
1. The largest bell in the world is in 


2. The Liberty Bell is in 

3. A famous bell in Westminster Clock 
Tower in London is called _..___. 

4. The tone of bells is affected by 
SEARS 


Ill. Work the following problems. 

1. We need 16 wristbands for the bell 
drill. Each band is to have 4 bells on it. 
We will buy the bells by the dozen. Will 
we need 5, 6, or 7 dozen? 

2. At $.15 a dozen, how much will the 
bells cost? How much change will we 
receive from a dollar bill? 

(For key, see page 61) 


The unit on which these tests 
are based appears on page 45. 
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Tests for a Unit on Peace 
FOR UPPER GRADES 
Sophia Schneider 
Teacher, Rural School, District No. 6, Faribault County, Minnesota 


I. Check the correct answer. 
1. Arbitration was 

a. an organization used to establish 
a friendly feeling among coun- 
tries of North and South America. 

b. a peaceful method used to settle 
the dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain in regard 
to the seal fisheries of Alaska. 

c. a treaty signed by sixty-two na- 
tions in the interests of peace. 

2. The Pan-American movement was a 
peace movement which 

a. included countries of North and 
South America. 

b. was agreed to by sixty-two na- 
tions. 

c. was agreed to by some countries 
of Europe. 

3. The Hague Conference urged all 
countries 

a. to adopt arbitration as a means of 
settling international disputes. 

b. to disarm. 

c. of North and South America to 
settle their disputes peacefully. 

4, The League of Nations has 

a. solved every problem of peace be- 
tween nations since the World 
War. 

b. never solved any important prob- 
lems of peace between nations. 

c. solved some of the problems of 
peace between nations, but has 
been unable to solve others. 

§. The Disarmament Conferences have 

a. succeeded in making the nations 
with large navies keep them re- 
duced. 

b. succeeded in making the nations 
with large navies keep them re- 
duced for a number of years. 

c. not succeeded in making nations 
with large navies reduce them. 

6. The Kellogg-Briand Pact will 

a. enforce peace among the nations 
which signed the treaty. 

b. prove successful if the agreement 
of the Pan-American Congress is 
kept. 

c. be successful if it is the will of the 
people to end war. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The World Court is to decide 
whether or not a nation is qualified to en- 
ter the League of Nations. 


The unit on which these tests are 
based appears on pages 46-47. 
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2. Nine nations seeking Chinese trade 
agreed to observe the open-door policy. 

3. The United States is a member of 
the World Court. 

4. Elihu Root, an American, helped es- 
tablish the World Court. 

5. Many countries of the world are 
members of the League of Nations. 

6. The boundary line between Alaska 
and Canada was settled by a war. 

7. An arbitration commission decided 
that England had a right to carry on seal 
fishing in the Bering Sea except within 


three miles from the coast. 


III. Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes the 
sentence correct. 

1. The United States interfered to 
save (Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia) from 
threatened war with Great Britain. The 
disputed question (remained unsettled, 
was settled by arbitration). 


2. The treaty signed at the Washington ~ 


Conference (encouraged, abolished) com- 
petition in the building of battleships. 

3. In 1937 all large countries were 
(building up, decreasing) their navies. 


4. (James G. Blaine, Frank B. Kellogg) 
used his efforts to bring the nations of 
North and South America into friendly 
organization. The (World Court, Pan- 
American Congress) was formed. A feel- 
ing of (friendliness, hostility) prevails 
among the countries. 

5. The Kellogg-Briand Pact (outlaw- 
ing war, settling international problems) 
was signed by fifteen nations on August 
27, 1928. 


IV. Match the numbers of the words in 
the first list with the letters of the phrases 
in the second list which describe them. 

. Arbitration 

. World Court 

. Disarmament 

. London Conference 

. Rearmament 

. Fourteen Points 

. A meeting held to reduce the navies 
of powerful nations. 

b. Method of settling a dispute by re- 
ferring the disagreement to one or more 
persons who are selected as judges. 

c. Terms which were outlined by 
Woodrow Wilson as the basis of world 
peace to follow the World War. 

d. A court of judges who decide inter- 
national questions involving legal rights 
which are submitted to them. 

e. The reduction of armies, navies, and 
air forces to a peace footing. 

f. The increasing of armies, navies, air 
forces, and strongholds. 

(For key, see page 70) 
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A Test on “The Vision of Sir Launtal” 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Elizabeth Bennett Geigley 
Formerly, Teacher, Intermediate Grades, Green Ridge Consolidated School, Green Ridge, Missouri 


I. Fill the blanks with the correct word 
or words. 

1. “The Vision of Sir Launfal” was 
written by ____. 

2. The vision that Sir Launfal had was 


3. When Sir Launfal started in search 
of the Holy Grail it was the month of 

4. The Holy Grail was a out of 
which _______. drank at the Last Supper. 

5. As Sir Launfal came through the 
castle gate he saw a ____, and tossed 
him a piece of _ in , 

6. “The raised not the ______. 
from the dust.” 

7. The leper said: 








Better to me the __...._. man’s crust, 
Better the ______. of the poor, 

Though I turn me ____. from his door; 
He gives only the ______ gold 


Who gives from a sense of _____. 


8. When Sir Launfal returned from his 
search for the Holy Grail it was 
and he was an ____. man. 

9. Again Sir Launfal saw a _____.. 

10. Sir Launfal had lost his pride, and 
in the ____. he saw the image of ____. 

11. Sir Launfal found the Holy Grail 
in his own _.___.. 


Il. Write the answers. 

1. Tell briefly how Sir Launfal’s life 
changed after his dream about the Holy 
Grail. 

2. Tell what good lesson you can get 
from this story. 

3. Choose the lines in the description 
of a June day which you like best, and 
tell why you like them. 

4. Do the same with the description of 
winter. 

5. Write the lines about giving that 
Christ spoke to Sir Launfal. 


(For key, see page 70) 
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The Harmonica Club 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


JESSIE B. MacINTYRE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Stockton School, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


@ IF WE were asked how our harmon- 

ica club originated, the answer given 
would have to be that, like Topsy, it “just 
growed.” One day a quiet little fellow in 
the fourth grade cautiously drew from his 
pocket a new harmonica and just could 
not resist the temptation to blow a few 
notes. Startled at what he had done, he 
immediately tried to conceal the instru- 
ment. Alas, he was too late! I had lo- 
cated the sound. His confusion changed 
to pleasure when I asked him whether he 
could play the instrument, and invited 
him to entertain the class with a few 
tunes. 

On the following day two other boys 
brought harmonicas and played them for 
us. Thus a trio was formed. The interest 
spread, and within two weeks’ time at 
least a dozen girls and boys had brought 
harmonicas, and were picking up simple 
tunes. The children especially enjoyed 
learning to play the Christmas carols we 
sang in school. 


@ AFTER Christmas, the interest con- 

tinued, and several new harmonicas 
were brought to school. A real problem 
had arisen. Could such enthusiasm be en- 
tirely ignored? If not, who would direct 
such an activity? Could time be found 
for harmonica practice periods in our 
crowded curriculum? 

I ordered some harmonica material, and, 
after studying it, I felt that a harmon- 
ica group seemed possible without much 
difficulty. However, there was real work 
to be done. I must acquaint myself with 
the principles of harmonica playing, mas- 
ter them, and work out some satisfactory 
teaching methods. 

The first rehearsal of the group revealed 
the fact that the children were not play- 
ing correctly, but they were ambitious 
and entered earnestly into the task of 
“unlearning” the incorrect methods of 
playing which they had acquired. 


@ AS THE group now included a 100 

per cent class membership, it s¢emed 
advisable to guide this social and group 
interest into still more worth-while chan- 
nels, so a club was suggested. This idea 
was enthusiastically accepted and a busi- 
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Doris EF. Wright 


ness meeting was held at which the chil- 
dren elected officers, selecting them from 
the originators of the harmonica group. 
The meetings proved not only popular 
with the children but beneficial as well, 
furnishing them with experience in simple 
parliamentary procedure. Writing min- 
utes of the weekly meetings emphasized 
the value of good composition, while col- 
lecting dues and keeping account of the 
club’s expenditures created a practical 
problem in arithmetic. 

We met only after school for the har- 
monica lesson but were permitted to use 
half an hour of schooltime for the busi- 
ness meeting. For a while these business 
sessions threatened to eclipse the lessons on 
the instrument, but a hint at the possibil- 
ity of being invited to play in assembly 
was sufficient to send the children back to 
their practice with renewed interest. 

They found playing in chords compara- 
tively simple, but playing in single tones 
was quite a different matter. However, 
this difficulty was overcome at last—quite 
readily by some, while with others it re- 
quired weeks of persistent practice. The 
knack of “tonguing” once acquired, the 
children progressed rapidly in their play- 
ing, and within three months’ time had 
the pleasure of giving a program in assem- 
bly. At this performance, the president 
of the club took charge, introducing the 
club, and announcing the numbers, which 
consisted of three or four simple selections 
by the entire group, and an equal number 
of solos. Each member played very well. 


BH NEWS of the club’s accomplishment 

spread beyond the walls of the school 
and the children received an invitation to 
play in another school. Incidentally, this 
called for some correspondence on the part 


Children enjoy playing the har- 
monica. They easily learn to use 
it correctly and are delighted when 
asked to give a performance. 


of the secretary. It was at this time that 
the payment of club dues was considered. 
As we had no means of transporting so 
large a group, weekly dues were suggested 
for the purpose of meeting this expense, 
and became a regular feature of the club. 
When the time arrived for the need of 
conveyances, the treasurer could more 
than pay for needed transportation. Lat- 
er, a portion of the surplus was used to 
return to the school fund the sum bor- 
rowed for the purchase of harmonica 
music. The balance of the fund paid for 
a club photograph. 

The harmonica club was an innovation 
in our school, and its members enjoyed 
considerable popularity. In addition to 
programs in our own and other school as- 
semblies, the club was invited to enter- 
tain the Parent-Teacher Association. 


® THE children’s harmonica repertoire 

included folk songs, a few popular 
ballads, and well-known operatic airs. 
The playing was of three types: two-part 
and three-part playing, unison playing 
with piano accompaniment, and playing 
with their own harmonica chord accom- 
paniment. The two-part playing served as 
an introduction to two-part singing, which 
the class took up with ease and without 
the usual preliminary work. It brought 
genuine satisfaction to hear frequently on 
the playground or about the building 
strains of the “Grand March” from Aida, 
Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” or the “Mis- 
erere” from I/ Trovatore. 

The possibilities of this simple and very 
inexpensive instrument, the harmonica, 
have been a real revelation to me. Definite 
musical accomplishment is something not 
often found, I believe, throughout such 
a large group of pupils. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


MH THE occasions when the school and 

home get together are often afternoon 
meetings, when the fathers are usually 
unable to attend. We therefore set our 
Christmas party at 6:30 p.M., and planned 
it as a dessert party. Mother, Father, 
and children came directly from the din- 
ner table and had their dessert at school. 
We served ice cream and cake. ‘The 
parents, children, and teachers sat in a big 
circle around the Christmas tree, and the 
dessert was served shortly after their ar- 
rival. 

After the dessert, we had an hour and 
a half for frolic before the children’s 
bedtime. We sang old and new Christ- 
mas carols. Then, while still singing, we 
left the schoolroom and went to the gym- 
nasium. Someone played a lively march 
on the piano, and we had a grand march 
about the gymnasium floor. Then com- 
petitive games were played. Big and lit- 
tle, old and young, joined in. 

Simple folk dancing followed. We 
closed our social with a song in which all 
joined. Such a Christmas frolic is an ex- 
cellent tonic for school spirit. No opposi- 
tion, reserve, or antagonism can exist in 
an atmosphere of good feeling and fun 
such as this Christmas party engenders. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THE Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, Tre Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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SANTA’S CASTLE 


ISABEL V. SCOTT 


& THIS sand-table scene can be used 

very satisfactorily in a primary room. 
In a medium-sized carton cut out at least 
six windows and one door. Cover the 
windows from the inside with transparent 
cellulose tissue to give them the appear- 
ance of real glass windows. 

Make a mixture of flour and coarse salt. 
Use two parts of flour to three parts of 
salt, and moisten with water. Do not 
make the mixture too stiff. Spread it 
all over the carton. Before the mixture 
dries, sprinkle artificial snow over it to 
give it a fairylike glistening appearance. 

Make a red roof for the castle. Use 
oatmeal boxes for the towers, placing one 
box on another until you get the desired 
height. For the roof of the towers, use 
red paper. Cover the towers with the 
flour-and-salt mixture. 

The castle can be assembled on your 
sand table, which should be entirely cov- 
ered with cotton, to represent snow. 
Twigs of evergreen can be stuck in the 
snow to help carry out the idea of a win- 
ter landscape. 

A miniature Santa Claus may be placed 
near the castle. Perhaps someone gifted 
in art could make a sleigh for Santa and 
carve the reindeer out of soap. 


WINDOW DECORATION 


LUCILE HOLT 


MH FROM a Christmas card I copied on 

typewriter paper a group of carolers 
from 9 to 12 inches tall, painting their 
costumes in bright water colors. These 
figures were cut out and mounted on a 
crepe-paper landscape of snow with a 
deep blue sky sprinkled with gummed 
gold stars. The landscape was made wide 
enough to reach across the window. Let- 
tered in gold above the stars were the first 
lines of a familiar Christmas carol. 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


LORRAINE A. GUEST 


HM WISHING to have the first grade 

make a Christmas gift that would 
really please the mothers, I decided to use 
what almost all mothers like to save—the 
print of their child’s hand. 

We prepared our own clay by using 
powdered clay and water. Each child 
rolled a piece of clay until it was about 
one-half inch thick, and a little larger 
than his hand. He then moistened his 
hand with water and placed it in the 
center of his clay. Gentle pressure left 
the print of the hand in the clay. We 
made a small hole through the clay while it 
was wet, so that the print could be hung 
on the wall. The clay was then set aside 
to dry. When it was thoroughly dry, we 
enameled each clay plaque and pasted a 
tiny calendar on it. 


DOLLS’ BEAUTY SHOP 


JOY C. BAKER 


HM AS THEIR special contribution to the 

Christmas Cheer Committee’s store- 
room, from which Santa was to select 
presents for the underprivileged, our 
junior high school pupils conducted their 
Dolls’ Beauty Shop. Old dolls and broken 
dolis had been solicited from the com- 
munity. After they were fumigated by 
the home-hygiene students, the dolls were 
divided into two groups. Some needed 
only a “transformation” or a toupee, or 
an arm, or a leg to make them whole 
dolls again. Others, the wrecks, were 
taken to pieces, the good parts being sal- 
vaged and placed in boxes labeled “right 
arms,” “heads,” and so on. These parts 
were selected as needed. 

After the roughness of gluing and of 
other alterations was sandpapered smooth, 
the dolls received “‘facials,” that is, nicks 
in noses were filled in with clay and com- 
plexions were restored with paints. 
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A WINDOW CHRISTMAS TREE 


VALENTINA S. PETERS 


M USING the outline of a Christmas 

tree shown in THE INsTRUCTOR, page 
42, December 1937, I made an attractive 
window ornament. 

The tree was cut double from green 
construction paper. Large holes were cut 
out for the tree ornaments. With a paper 
punch, I punched holes close together to 
represent tinsel garlands. On the back 
of one tree, over all the holes, I pasted 
different colors of transparent cellulose 
tissue, red and orange predominating. A 
red star topped the tree. The duplicate 
tree was pasted to the back of the first one, 
so that the finished tree was complete on 
both sides. 

A bit of gummed tape held the tree in 
place in the window. These trees may be 
made any size desired. 


LOLLIPOP DOLLS 


HELEN C. LARGE 


& LOLLIPOP dolls are inexpensive and 

very easy to dress. Have the children 
make and dress them in school. To make 
a lollipop doll, twist a pipe cleaner around 
the stick right under the candy part of 
the lollipop, for the arms. On a round 
piece of white paper make the eyes, nose, 
and mouth with pencil or ink. Tie this 
face around the candy part of the lollipop. 
Over the face draw tightly some trans- 
parent cellulose tissue, and tie it in the 
back with string. 

Make a blouse and a full skirt from 
bright-colored crepe paper, long enough 
to cover the stick. Sew the dress on the 
doll with needle and thread. Make a sash 
around the waist, with a bow. 

Hang the dolls on your Christmas tree, 
and give them to the children when you 
have your Christmas program. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 
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HOMEMADE. DECORATIONS 


BETHEL M. HARR 
@ DECORATING the Christmas tree 


was not of particular interest to the 
pupils in our district until last year, when 
we made our own ornaments. 

Chains were made from strips of 
colored paper. Lanterns of colored paper 
were constructed. Some were lined with 
red tissue paper or transparent cellulose 
tissue. Pine cones were given a touch of 
gilt. 

Old electric-light bulbs were shellacked 
and sprinkled with artificial snow. Some 
were enameled in bright colors. Some 
had covers of tinsel, or paper with strips 
cut to resemble lily petals. One bulb 
covered with red paper made a poinsettia. 
Picture wire was wound around the bulbs 
to hang them. 

Canes were cut from colored paper and 
striped with red chalk, to resemble candy 
canes. Animal outlines, stars, and other 
objects were cut from tin. Some of these 
were enameled. Spools were cut into 
various shapes and enameled. 

Along with this handwork, we studied 
the origin and significance of Christmas 
ornaments and decorations. The chil- 
dren felt that the tree was their own. 


SIMPLE GIFTS 


NELLE ENGEL 


M® CHILDREN like to make Christmas 

gifts for their parents. A useful gift 
for Mother is a kitchen wall pocket made 
from paper plates. Use one whole plate 
and one half plate for a pocket. The in- 
side of the whole plate and the outside of 
the half plate are colored, including the 
edges. (Older children may enamel the 
plates. ) 

A pretty colored flower from a seed 
catalogue may be pasted in the center on 
the colored side of the half plate. Then 
shellac the colored sides of the plates, 
covering the flower also. 

Fasten the half plate to the whole one 
with paper fasteners, to form the com- 
partment. I use a paper punch for the 
fastener holes because it makes a neater 
job. If preferred, the plates may be sewed 
together with blanket stitch, using yarn. 
On the back of the pocket, at the top, 
paste a gummed picture tab by which to 
hang it. 

A two-pound cheesebox carefully en- 
ameled makes a very useful nail box for 
Father. Partitions are made inside the 
box for nails, tacks, and screws, and the 
lid is fastened on with small hinges. 


THE TOYSHOP 


IDA E. BIRDSALL 


H EARLY in December a child brought 

to school a magazine picture showing 
a busy city street with many people 
hurrying along laden with packages. 
The snow was falling in large flakes. 
Shop windows were filled with Christmas 
toys and decorations. The children said 
that the people were going Christmas 
shopping. 

They thought it would be fun to make 
believe that they were going Christmas 
shopping too. The first thing to do was to 
make models of themselves. With pat- 
terns, they each made a jointed paper girl 
or a boy, dressed in clothes like their 
own, which they drew on the figure and 
colored. The figures were in profile, with 
each arm and leg fastened to the body 
with a round paper fastener. 





In the middle of the long blackboard in 
the back of the room, I drew an outline 
of Santa’s toyshop. Cotton was pasted on 
the roof to represent snow. In the door- 
way of the entrance stood a paper Santa 
Claus. Since the clerks in the shop were 
to be brownies, we made tall brown 
pointed hats for them to wear when they 
were selling the toys. The children took 
turns at being clerks or customers. 

On the ledge leading to the shop were 
some of the jointed figures of the chil- 
dren going to the toyshop. Other figures 
were leaving the shop carrying bundles, 
which the children had cut out and placed 
under the jointed arms. 

The girls and boys made little picture 
booklets, jointed Teddy bears, rocking 
horses, and many other things to lay on 
the counter. 

We used a long kindergarten table for 
the counter. Kindergarten chairs were 
placed in front of the counter for the 
customers. The children made some play 
money. Each clerk had a pad and pencil 
to write down prices and to figure costs. 

We hung a chart holder in the center 
of the outline of the shop and filled it 
with cutout toys from magazines pasted 
on oak-tag squares. The children printed 
the price on the back of each article. 

When everything was ready, the chil- 
dren played “Christmas shopping.” 
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M@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 


Alabama.—My pupils of the fourth and fifth grades 
of Forest Home School would like to exchange corre- 
spondence, post cards, pictures, products, and so on, 
with pupils in other states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Caroline Crenshaw, R.D. 4, Greenville, 
Alabama. 


Colorado.—The pupils of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of Cripple Creek School would like to exchange 
letters with pupils in other states or foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Harriet Stapleton, 329 E. Eaton St., 
Cripple Creek, Colorado. 


Illinois —My sixth-grade pupils would like to corre- 
spond with pupils of other states and countries. We 
are near the new oil fields of southern Illinois. Ad- 


dress all mail to: Mr. Robert A. Wright, Principal, * 


Monroe School, Casey, Illinois. 


Illinois —My pupils, grades one to eight, and I ,would 
like to exchange correspondence, post cards, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in all states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Teresa N. Hoffman, 221 North Fourth St., 
Effingham, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils in grades five and six and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, post cards, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in 
other schools of the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. We live in the corn-belt region 
about seventy miles from Chicagd. Address mail to: 
Miss Lucile Wagner, Herscher, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils and teacher of Banner School, 
grades three to eight, wish to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, or souvenirs with pupils and teachers anywhere in 
the United States, its possessions, or foreign countries. 
Address all mail to: Miss Goldie Carroll, R.D. 1, 
Shumway, Illinois. 


lowa.—The pupils of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
seventh grades of Reasoner School wish to correspond 
with pupils in other states or foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Jessie Frazier, 202 S. Locust St., Glen- 
wood, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils in my sixth and eighth grades 
would like to correspond with children in other states 
and foreign countries. They would also like to ex- 
change any ideas in fine arts and science, as well as 
curios from their section, Address correspondence to: 
Miss Wilma McCoy, Lamoni, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
wish to exchange letters with pupils in other states of 
the Union and foreign countries. We live in a wheat-, 
oil-, and salt-producing country, and can send samples 
of products. Address: Mr. J. W. Mays, Geneseo, 
Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, souvenirs, 
tokens, and post cards with pupils and teachers in other 
schools in the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. Address all mail to: Miss Doris Hill, 
Grandview School, Hope, Kansas. 


Kansas——My pupils of grades seven and eight and I 
would like to exchange correspondence, products, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Clysta 
Davis, Box 53, Levant, Kansas. 


Kansas—Our rural school of four grades, the first, 
third, fifth, and eighth, would like to exchange letters, 
cards, products, or souvenirs with the pupils and the 
teacher of any rural school in the United States, its 
possessions, or a foreign country. Address: Miss Alice 
Schmitt, R.D, 1, Lichty School, Morrill, Kansas. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my rural school, grades 
four to eight, inclusive, would like to exchange letters 
and products with pupils of other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Anna 
Mary Ralston, R.D. 1, Paint Lick, Kentucky. 


Michigan.—My pupils, grades four to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters and snapshots with pu- 
pils and teachers of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Donna Shampo, Stephenson, Michigan. 


Missouri—The upper-grade pupils of Rockview 
School would like to exchange letters and photographs 
with pupils in corresponding grades in the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Mr. Lester A. 
Fadler, 117 Elliott St., Chaffee, Missouri. 


Missouri—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and products with 
pupils and teachers anywhere in the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries, Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ethel White, Des Arc, Missouri. 


Missouri—The pupils of South Side School, grades 
one to eight, inclusive, wish to correspond with pu- 
pils of other schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions, or any foreign country. We will also exchange 
pictures, post cards, products, souvenirs, and art work. 
Address: Miss Geneve Freund, Spring Fork, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of grades three, four, and six 
would like to correspond with children of other coun- 
tries or states. Address: Miss Sally Montague, District 
40, Chadron, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of District 36, grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, pictures, or post 
cards with any schools in other states or foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Irene Jenson, R.D. 1, Madison, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of grades five to eight of 
Ridgely School, District 66, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and pictures with pupils of other 
states and countries. Address: Miss Geraldine Shriver, 
R.D. 1, North Bend, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of the fifth grade would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, products, and souvenirs 
with pupils of other states and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Caroline Bock, 1934 4th Ave., Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-—My pupils of grades five to eight 
would like to correspond with pupils of other schools 
in the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Elizabeth M. Hidden, West Chesterfield, New 
Hampshire. 


New York—The pupils and teacher of Kyserkill 
School, grades five to six, wish to exchange letters, 
cards, souvenirs, and snapshots with pupils in other 
states and foreign countries. Address: Mrs. Nelson 
Armlin, Jr., Middleburgh, New York. 


New York.—I should like to have my pupils ex- 
change correspondence with children of other schools. 
I teach the fourth and fifth grades. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Stella M. Blake, Fairview Heights School, Lake 
St., Poughkeepsie, New York. 


North Carolina.—My sixth grade would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils in other states or foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Mary Allen Robertson, 
Box 307, Mebane, North Carolina. 


Ohbio.—The pupils of my fourth grade would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in other parts of the 
United States. Address all mail to: Mrs. Agnes 
Bretthauer, West Unity, Ohio. 


make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 
ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THe Instructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order received. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils and teacher of Walnut 
Avenue School, grade four, wish to exchange letters, 
pictures, and products with pupils in schools of the 
United States, its territories, and foreign countries. 
Address all mail to: | Miss Ethel Ketter, Clairton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—Our seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, post cards, 
and ‘so on, with schools in other states and foreign 
countries. Our school is near the famous Gettysburg 
Battlefield Park, about five miles north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. We are also not far from historic 
Valley Forge and Philadelphia. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Charles T. Lucabaugh, Principal, 
Pennville Schools, 635-637 Frederick St., Hanover, 
York County, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of the third grade ot 
Penbrook School would like to correspond with pupils 
of other schools in the United States, Alaska, or any 
foreign country. Address: Miss Mary F. Sharp, Pen- 
brook School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change stamps, souvenirs, and snapshots with other 
schools in the United States, Alaska, England, and 
Australia. Address mail to: Miss Lillian Brager, care 
of Mr. N. A. Nelson, R.D. 1, Erwin, South Dakota. 


Tennessee—My pupils in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades would like to exchange letters, post cards, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils in the United 
States and its possessions, and also any foreign country. 
Address: Miss Anna Belle Hall, R.D. 10, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Tennessee-—My third-grade pupils wish to corre- 
spond with the pupils in any state in the United States 
or foreign countries. They will exchange pictures, 
letters, post cards, and souvenirs. Address: Miss Sara 
Menzies, Napier School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My sixth- and seventh-grade classes would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in other states and 
foreign countries. They want to learn about any in- 
teresting factor foreign to their own locality, and will 
give in their letters interesting accounts of ranch life 
in southwest Texas, or any other requested information. 
Address: Miss Cora Lee Hyatt, Box 703, Marfa, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of these grades from other states and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Vera Thacker, care of 
Allmon School, Petersburg, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils and teacher of Port School, 
grades one to seven, inclusive, wish to correspond with 
pupils and teachers of other states and foreign countries. 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Hazel E. Platt, Cam- 
bridgeport, Vermont. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with pupils in any state or foreign country. Address: 
Miss Mabel Smith, R.D. 1, North Glen Rock, Neshkoro, 


Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The seventh grade of Lincoln School 
would like to exchange pictures and letters with 
seventh-grade pupils in Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Africa, and Australia. Address: Miss Ruth 
Rolfe, 227. Congress St., Oconto, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades three to eight, would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
teachers and pupils of other states and countries. 
Address all mail to: Miss Vivian Renner, Dakota 
School, Wautoma, Wisconsin. 
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Kindly send me information on 
teaching manuscript and cursive 
writing. 

I believe that research shows 
that manuscript writing has some 
advantages in the primary grades. 
(1) It facilitates learning to read, 
as it saves the child from trying 
to learn two types of word sym- 
bols at one time. (2) It is an 
easier form of handwriting for 
the child to learn, as the muscular 
co-ordination required is definite- 
ly less. The continuity of cur- 
sive writing requires much more 
muscular control. (3) Spelling 
is more accurate, as the child is 
reproducing the form observed in 
the book. Thus he is not trying 
to translate one visual impression 
into another kind of visual form. 
(4) Children do more sponta- 
neous writing when using the 
manuscript form than when us- 
ing the cursive, because it is easier 
and, therefore, more enjoyable. 

In most systems, the change to 
cursive writing is made in the 
intermediate grades. 

The fundamentals which should 
be emphasized are: ease in posi- 
tion and movement, legible letter 
form, rhythm in movement, diag- 
nosis of the individual pupil’s 
needs, practice to overcome par- 
ticular difficulty, opportunity to 
carry writing skills into funda- 
mental situations, and recognition 
of individual pupil’s natural rate 
or reaction time. 


& 


How can I interest the children 
in poetry? 

The first step is to saturate 
yourself with poetry for children. 
Read, relax, and let yourself get 
the fun, the rhythm, and the pic- 
tures of each poem. When you 
find that you are enjoying the po- 
ems, begin to read them to the 
children for entertainment. Read 
one or two at a time, possibly 
make a few comments upon choice 
beauty spots, and permit the chil- 
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dren to talk about each poem if 
they care to do so. The poem 
may recall another poem, a per- 
son, Or an experience. Stimulat- 
ing the child’s mind to wander 
over associated experiences is a 
desirable result from any litera- 
ture study. 

Have frequent poetry periods. 
Later the children will recall bits 
of poems which are appropriate 
to an experience, and phrases, 
lines, and stanzas will be mem- 
orized. Learn to make such asso- 
ciations for yourself so that you 
may guide the children. 


* 


How can I get pupils to use a 
varied and effective vocabulary in 
oral and written work? 

An adequate meaning vocab- 
ulary is most essential in reading, 
speaking, or writing. To.acquire 
a keen interest in words and their 
meanings is a vital part of any 
program. The following sugges- 
tions may be helpful to you. 

Comment upon new words as 
they are met in reading. Ask for 
words having similar meanings. 
Encourage the children to express 
an idea in many ways. 

Make the children aware of the 
monotony in conversation when 
an individual has a very limited 
vocabulary. 

List the unfamiliar words to be 
met in a new social-studies or lit- 
erature unit. Use these words in 
informal ways so that the pupils 
can become acquainted with them. 
Have the children discuss their 
meanings, derivations, synonyms, 
antonyms, and construction. 

Pupils may enjoy playing games 
with new words, written on small 








Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to ee 


answered in this department, address them to Miss 


ibbe, in care of 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to re- 
ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


cards. Let them haye a spell- 
down. In addition to, or in place 
of, spelling the word, the chil- 
dren may tell its meaning, use it 
in a sentence, or tell something of 
its derivation. Have them keep 
a dictionary of interesting new 
words which they meet. 


> 


Is there a trend toward language 
exercises which are correlated 
with units of content subjects 
rather than those outlined in a 
textbook? 


Many schools are correlating 
the reading and language with 
projects or units of work in the 
social studies or in other content 
fields. This gives a natural moti- 
vation for free expression and is 
so closely tied with the interest of 
the child that stilted expression is 
avoided. , 

In these schools the textbook is 
used as a reference book or hand- 
book to help the pupil determine 


a correct construction. 
e 


Will you give some suggestions 
for units in English in the upper 
grades? 


If this unit is not to be corre- 
lated with a content subject, usu- 
ally a theme which encourages 
wide reading and gives opportu- 
nity for varied types of expression 
is selected. The following topics 
or themes may be suggestive: ani- 
mals of cold lands; native trees, 
flowers; poems and stories of hu- 
mor, heroism, biography; farm 
life, workers of the world; cus- 
toms of various countries. 

If the subject chosen is dogs, 
the children may read dog stories, 





If you have questions about any school subject not covered in 


“Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to guidance, 
school management, or teaching aids, send them tous. New 
columns will be added to this department when there is a de- 


mand for them. 


Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 


partment, Dansville, N.Y. A stamped, addressed envelope 
enclosed with the question will bring a direct reply. 





and learn how to care for dogs. 
They may tell some of the most 
interesting stories or facts that 
they have read; tell of personal 
experiences with dogs; draw or 
model dogs; illustrate stories; and 
write original stories about the 
dogs they know. 

Any subject in which children 
may be interested is a suitable 
theme for an English unit. The 
principal factors are to give chil- 
dren motives for reading, study, 
or research which supply them 
with something to say; second, 
stimulate a desire or supply a pur- 
pose for saying it; and third, help 
them to say it effectively or in a 
little better manner than they 
would have said it yesterday, a 
week ago, or a month ago. Strive 
constantly for some demonstra- 
ble or recognizable improvement. 
Teacher and pupil should each 
know that there is some progress 
being made. 


* 


What is meant by the expression, 
functional English? 

This refers to English instruc- 
tion which is transferred by the 
child to his daily or out-of-school 
oral and written expression. Much 
of the language instruction of the 
past has been of a mechanical, 
formal nature, and did not result 
in better usage habits. 

When an English form has 
been presented, the teacher should 
encourage the pupils to use the 
correct form at every opportunity 
until a habit is established. In- 
struction in English that builds 
good expression habits is func- 
tional English. Such instruction 
is usually less formal and gives 
much less time to drilling upon 
mechanics of English. If the in- 
struction is to be functional, every 
teacher must be an English teach- 
er, and the slogan referred to in 
an earlier column (October 1938) 
must function, that is, “Every 
class an English class.” 
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New York 


Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


yous cm questions about the use of visual aids will be — by 


oer in this department. 


Address him in care of TH 


STH CTOR, Editorial — 3 Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be eel by mail if a st 





We would like to make some sort 
of research to show us how valu- 
able visual aids are. Can you sug- 
gest some ways of obtaining this 
information? 

The research technique used to 
study the effectiveness of visual 
instruction is to organize two 
classes of equal intelligence and 
grade level. One group is taught 
with, and the other without, vis- 
ual aids. Tests are given at the 
end of a unit of work and the 
scores of the two groups com- 
pared. The evidence obtained by 
such experiments has shown a de- 
cided advantage for the visual 
type of lesson. 

Another procedure is to analyze 
the tests and reports of children 
who have been taught with visu- 
al materials, to discover where- 
in the visual materials were of 
unusual success in teaching. While 
such data are not of a compara- 
tive nature, yet they are of value 
in indicating how visual materi- 
als can best be used. 

A number of research studies 
have been carefully written up in 
the form of books or monographs 
and magazine articles. An excel- 
lent summary of this research will 
be found in the Thirteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals, entitled, Aids 
to Teaching inthe Elementary 
School, published by the National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1934 ($2.00). A 
more recent summary will be 
found in Visualizing the Curricu- 
lum, by C. F. Hoban, C. F. 
Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman 
(Cordon Co., 225 Lafayette St., 
New York, N.Y.; $3.50). 


* 


How can we thoroughly clean 


‘ pencil and crayon marks from 


etched glass which has been used 
in making slides? 

Experience has shown that 
when an eraser is used to remove 
pencil marks from etched glass, 
the erasure marks show when the 
slide is projected, giving a smudgy 


envelope i is enclosed. 


effect. Washing an etched-glass 
slide with soap and water, and 
some washing powder such as 
kitchen cleanser, will remove most 
of the crayon and pencil marks. 
The remainder can be taken off 
by using a little oil, which should 
be spread over the entire surface. 
When the glass is dry, the etched 
surface will appear as uniformly 
smooth and clean as it did before 


it had been used. 
o 


My school has decided to buy 
sound equipment. Is there a pam- 
phlet of all the available sound 
films on science for school use? 

There has not been to my 
knowledge a published list of all 
the available sound films on sci- 
ence for school use. I would sug- 
gest, however, that you write for 
the catalogue of Erpi Picture 
Consultants, Inc., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. They have an 
extensive library of sound films 
in the field of science. There is 
also a good list of films on science 
in 1000 and One (The Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake St., 
Chicago; $.75). This catalogue 
lists both silent and sound films 
and indicates those which can be 
obtained free. 


+. 


My seventh-grade class is studying 
the poem, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” by Longfellow. 
I want the children to illustrate 
it in a booklet. Where can I find 


appropriate pictures? 


The following companies sell 
pictures and I would suggest that 
you write for their latest cata- 
logues: 

Artext Prints, Inc., 
Conn. 

Art Education, Inc., 35 West 
34th St., New York, N.Y. 

The Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass. 

F, A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N.Y. 


Westport, 
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Your Arithmetic . 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


oy Dansville, N.Y. 
a d envelope. 





Is it necessary for pupils to know 
the tables of square measure, 
linear measure, and other similar 
tables, at the end of the fifth or 
sixth grades? 

Judging by practice in the best 
curricula, one may say that the 
more common tables of measures 
should be learned by the end of 
the sixth grade. 


7 


Would you insist that teachers 
under your supervision use one 
method in teaching subtraction 
even though they greatly favored 
another method? 


I do not believe in civilization 
at the point of the sword. I be- 
lieve in rationality as the guide of 
life. I wouJd therefore appeal to 
the intelligence of teachers. I 
would see that they understood 
the relative merits of the different 
methods, as indicated by objec- 
tive studies and by the soundest 
theory, and be willing to leave 
the decision to them. 


* 


Some educators think that long 
division should be taught when 
the divisor is only one digit. 
What is your opinion? 

I favor this plan. It seems 
more psychological to have the 
pupils master long division with 
one-place divisors before learning 
the abbreviated process known as 
short division. It is a mistake to 
regard short as meaning easy in 
this connection. 


* 


Numbers have no quantitative 
meaning for my second-grade pu- 
pils who are beginning addition 
combinations. I try to develop 
the meaning of numbers as sym- 
bols for groups. The pupils are 
having difficulty. Can you help 
me? 


After reading your letter, I had 
a feeling that your approach to 
number in the grade mentioned 





Refer to pages 56, 58, and 59 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” 
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you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


might be too formal and abstract. 
It is my opinion that the children 
should be introduced to number 
in concrete situations involving 
the use of objects before we can 
expect them to understand num- 
ber in the abstract sense. 

The concept “5” is an abstrac- 
tion from particular situations in 
each of which five objects appear. 
The children should have an op- 
portunity to experience the par- 
ticulars before being expected to 
grasp the abstractions. Then if 
your pupils were permitted to 
make combinations of 3 pencils 
and 1 pencil, 2 pencils and 4 pen- 
cils, and so on, I think they would 
soon recognize how the different 
combinations have different sums, 
and what the sums are. 


e 


Can you suggest any books which 
contain games involving the use 
of the times tables? 


In Dr. Paul Klapper’s book en- 
titled The Teaching of Arithme- 
tic (D. Appleton—Century Co., 
New York; $2.60), you will find 
a chapter on the multiplication 
of whole numbers. Dr. Klapper 
describes a number of devices, 
among which are the circle, the 
clock, the ladder, the staircase, 
and the relay race. 


+ 


Should budgeting, balancing of 
accounts, insurance, and invest- 
ments be included in the arith- 
metic curriculum of secondary 
schools? 


Defining secondary education 
as that covered in grades 7 to 12, 
inclusive, I would say that none 
of the topics mentioned should be 
overlooked in the mathematics 
course for this period. The em- 
phasis, however, should vary with 
the aims of the pupils. Girls and 
boys preparing for college should 
probably not be required to give 
as much detailed attention to the 
social applications of arithmetic 
as those preparing to enter com- 
mercial pursuits. 
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YOUR ~-s 


What to 
in the 


Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 





Do 
Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 


Departments, 


chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
tamped, addressed envelope. 


a reply by mail, 1 a 








If you have not already secured the 
bibliography on the social studies 
prepared by Mrs. Stevens, you may 
have one by sending a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope with your request 
to THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





I should like some help in organ- 
izing a unit on “Manners and 
Right Conduct.” I have never 
taught a unit. The pupils have 
become interested in the subject 
through Munro Leafs book, Man- 
ners Can Be Fun. Id like to 
work out plays on manners and 
dramatize right conduct. 


You are quite right in wanting 
to emphasize manners, but you 
might better do so through the 
organization of your school than 
by means of a formal unit. You 
can do much by unfailing cour- 
tesy on your own part. Greet 
children in the morning individ- 
ually. Talk privately to this or 
that child about his faults. Some- 
times talk with the whole group 
about common discourtesies. Al- 
ways commend improvement. 

Dramatize telephone conversa- 
tions, buying and selling, a party, 
greetings on the street, and the 
like. In actual situations, such as 
when parents are going to be 
present, have discussions as to 
courteous procedure. 

Much can be done when rehears- 
ing for plays. Children will ac- 
cept gratefully suggestions which 
will improve a play. A child who 
has once been a king or a prin- 
cess cannot help having the expe- 
rience affect his daily conduct. 


* 


I am a fourth-grade teacher in a 
rural school. Geography has 
been replaced by the social stud- 
ies. Books and materials in these 
fields are not available in our 
school. I should be grateful for 


any information on this subject. 


Some of the following sugges- 
tions may be helpful to you. 
1. Send for free circular of 


“Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series,” 
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our letters to her in care of 
ansville, N.Y. If you desire 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. These describe 
many units of work actually car- 
ried out by teachers. They are 
inexpensive paper-covered pam- 
phlets. 

2. Start a library fund. Local 
business men’s clubs, women’s 
clubs, or parent-teacher associa- 
tions may be willing to help you. 

3. Borrow books from your 
state library. 

4. Get material from commer- 
cial firms, tourist agencies, and 
other sources. Consult advertise- 
ments in THEINsTRUCTOR. Write 
also to The Teaching Material 
Service, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y., for their free 
bulletin describing a, variety of 
teaching aids which are sent free 
or at low cost. 

§. Study local history. Chil- 
dren may make their own books, 
leaving them in the room library 
for future classes to use. Type 
such books when possible, making 
two or three carbon copies. 

6. Exchange letters and materi- 
als with children in other sections 
of the country. The Club Ex- 
change in THE INstrucTorR will 
help you in this. 

7. Consult with your supervi- 
sor, who will be able to give bet- 
ter counsel if you present specific 
problems, such as the one you 
have inquired about here. 


+ 


I should like to know of some 
source materials about Palestine, 
and where I can secure them. 


The book, How the Early He- 
brews Lived and Learned, by 
E. M. Bonser (The Macmillan 
Co., New York; $1.50) gives a 
wealth of information about He- 
brew life, and outlines activities 
interesting to children. Industrial 
Arts Co-operative Service, 519 
West 121st Street, New York, 
sells a mimeographed pamphlet, 
“Early Hebrew Life” ($.60), in 
which there are suggestions for 
many kinds of activities. 


COUNSE 
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HAVE you some troublesome 





SERVICE 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


roblems in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. 
1 a . 


He will answer your questio 





mail if you will 


In our science classes we have 
been asked to help in the teaching 
of safety. Please suggest prob- 
lems to be considered. 


An understanding of the fol- 
lowing problems is a valuable con- 
tribution to safety. 

1. How does a fire extinguisher 
work? 

2. How do fires often start in 
our homes? 

3. What must be done in order 
to extinguish a fire? 

4. What are some safety rules 
to observe when using electrical 
appliances? 

5. How can one be cautious 
during an electrical storm? 

6. What are some cautions to 
observe while doing experiments 
in science classes? 


+ 


At what grade level in the ele- 
mentary school shali we teach 
causes of day and night and of 


the chunge in seasons? 


Experience in attempting to 
teach the cause of these two phe- 
nomena seems to indicate that 
they should be taught in the sixth 
grade if the group is a very good 
one; otherwise, not until the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. The cur- 
rent practice varies, as does the 
extent of the actual understand- 
ing of these facts by the pupils. 

This does not mean, however, 
that day and night and the season- 
al changes should not be men- 
tioned in the elementary grades. 
Observations can be made of the 
varying lengths of day and night, 
the differences in the sun’s posi- 
tion, and so on, and the actual 
cause of such phenomena may be 
discussed. However, the actual 
understanding generally does not 
take place until later. 


2 


How can I make science expe- 
riences real for a child with very 
poor eyesight? 

I assume that science experi- 
ences are not widely different 
from other experiences and can 


ms in these columns, or by 
envelope. 


be made real in like manner. A 
child who cannot see to read must 
either listen as someone else reads, 
or learn the Braille system. 

Naturally it is necessary to 
make greater use of the other 
senses when vision is impaired. 
Feeling objects in order to sense 
the texture, structure, and other 
characteristics, is important. The 
senses of taste, smell, and hearing 
also must be employed whenever 
possible. During a field hike, an 
accurate and vivid description by 
the leader, coupled with the use 
of the other senses, often helps to 
compensate somewhat for the lack 
of sight. 

Experiences of the teachers in 
schools for the blind or near-blind 
will be most helpful to you. Such 
teachers may be contacted by 
communicating with your state 
school for the blind or with the 
sight-saving teacher in some large 
school system. 


> 


How can I obtain tests for science 
in a second grade? 

Because science in elementary 
schools is still in a disorganized 
state, there are few satisfactory 
tests available. Some of the gen- 
eral achievement tests include sec- 
tions on nature study and health, 
but it is highly probable that such 
tests will not be of any value in 
appraising your science attain- 
ments in grade two. Until such 
time as there is a more uniform 
practice regarding the content, 
grade placement, and so on, of 
science in the elementary school, 
useful tests will not be available. 

Many of the important objec- 
tives, ie., attaining a scientific at- 
titude, acquiring an appreciation 
and enjoyment of surroundings, 
developing curiosity, gaining an 
interest in science, and so forth, 
cannot as yet be measured by tests 
on this level. However, if you 
feel that tests are necessary, they 
may be constructed to check out- 
comes of the program in your 
own particular situation. 
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What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 


Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 








University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 
will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teaching readin 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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. Your questions may be addressed to him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


uestions will 
envelope is enclosed. 


\ In our school it is a custom for Think back to the days when What can be done to improve the Finally, he must really want to 
e the children to make Christmas much paper cutting was done in reading of children who read just earn to read. 
S, presents for other members of the schools. You will remember one word at a time? If the teacher does not have a 
their families. We have never that when you made a cut-paper First, make sure that the child week or two in which to make 
‘0 pt Shag gen, llega poster you had to omit details. knows all the words in the selec- these observations, she can use a 
i i wali sh neti pr pce 7° = This is also true in working with tion he is to read. He must be reading-readiness test, such as the 
7 Clay is not expensive. “Tt ‘s linoleum or wood blocks, since able to recognize single words “Metropolitan Readiness Tests,” 
. eae is ai ila children cannot cut intricate de- quickly before he can read by by Gertrude H. Hildreth and 
- — ; <4: tail without experience. phrases. Nellie L. Griffiths (World Book 
1e Christmas presents. Children can . ieee ; 
ete quumtetetiin: teach ente From paper, cut a simple tree, A tachistoscope will be found Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.; 
. littl P a — 2 hairpi ’ camel and star, reindeer, or other valuable as a device to develop $1.20). 
ef oa ap? nit PM a symbol for Christmas. phrase recognition. Such a de- 
in clips, Or odds nal ones On ae ~~ sLay this on the face of your vice can be made by cutting off be 
»y nad dresser; candlesticks; and fig- linoleum block. Draw around it both ends of a sealed manila en- What do writers mean when they 
se ures of animals or people. with pencil. Use cheap white velope and cutting out a window mention the mechanics of read- 
to Since yo have nee paint, crayon, or chalk to color across the middle that is just big ing? 
ck used clay, | offer these ny 0 the background. Then you will enough .to show, one at a time, When the writer uses the term 
; tions, Secure one or ee el see uncolored the part that will the common phrases which have “mechanics of reading” he refers 
in ash cans for the clay. Emphasize be printed. Cut out the part been typed on a card. They ap- to skill in word recognition or 
nd the following points. you colored. pear in the window as the card the ability to master a new word. 
ch ‘ : The ag must be put on If you want “Noel” on your is pulled through the envelope. The chief ways used to get these 
by agit — Nat ‘hild k with Cd, draw it as it appears in a results are (1) noticing the gen- 
te 2. When children work with mirror; then when it is printed ° eral configuration of a word; (2) 
he clay ask them to take only small it will read correctly. Do you think that it would be visual analysis; (3) getting the 
ge lumps to their desks. They can You will need a piece of glass, wise to omit oral reading? meaning from the context; (4) 
go to the cam to get more clay a roller, and printer’s ink. Place There should be audience read- phonetic analysis. The teacher 
when needed. If they take we dh of oh on te glass, and run ing every day, in which a child should remember that the child 
much and then put it back in the the roller over it. When the roller reads something to the group in the first two grades cannot be 
we can, it becomes too dry for oth- is covered with ink, run it evenly which they want to hear and expected to recognize words not 
ers to use. - over the linoleum design. Place which is not otherwise available in his oral vocabulary. 
a! If the clay in the can becomes the block face down on the paper to them, but the writer believes 
red hard, punch many holes in it with . pap a , ; - 
. . or card, and press it firmly. it is advisable to omit all other : 
ory a piece of chalk or a long stick. oral reading except as the child Should children in the elemen- 
-n- Pour water into these little holes. * reads to the teacher alone. Some ‘47y grades be grouped according 
ec- In a few days, the whole mass of jy you please send me sugges- schools permit no oral reading. to ability? 
ith, clay will be dampened. tions for a unit of work on weav- The writer does not believe in 
ich Let the children model some jng? ‘I am a primary teacher in ° grouping children on the basis of 
in of the articles suggested above. a rural school. W hat is the best way to determine so-called mental tests, except that 
in- When dry, they can be painted The following books will be reading readiness? he would place very deficient 
ach and later shellacked. helpful: Industrial Arts for Ele- In order to find whether the children in a special room. 
rm o mentary Schools, by F. G. Bonser child is mature enough to learn First-graders who cannot pass a 
nt, net to fale cx Mewes and L. C. Mossman (The Mac- to read, the teacher should check readiness test such as the “Read- 
of ci Negba ol ry Ale te millan Co., New York; $2.40), several factors. The most impor- ing Aptitude Tests” by Marion 
ool, - eelcad poe “tg I snag never and First Steps in Weaving, by tant of these is the amount of in- Monroe (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
le. made any myself. Please give me Ella Victoria Dobbs (The Mac- dependence he shows. He must Boston; $1.50 for manual, teach- 
yec- the necessary steps. I feel that I millan Co., New York; $1.00). be able to follow directions, work ers material, and 25 test folders) 
at- should make some myself before e by himself, and so on. should be put in a nonreading 
‘ion trying to teach my children how His eyes must be developed group until they show signs of 
ngs, to do it. Should children be encouraged sufficiently so that he gets clear sufficient maturity to carry on 
an You certainly should make ‘@ make pencil sketches? fusion at reading distance. The reading activities. 
rth, some yourself first. Yes, by all means. They should telebinocular may be used to test Beyond that point, children of 
ests Buy some small squares of lino- make many original sketches with this. His experience must have each grade should be grouped het- 
you leum at a school supply house or pencil and fountain pen. Spare been broad enough so that his erogeneously, except that pupils 
hey an art supply store. For your moments at home, at recess, and so oral vocabulary includes all the who cannot read the textbooks 
put- first block, do not use one smaller on, may be employed in this way. words he will meet in his reading. should be removed from the reg- 
our than 6” x 9”. (The smaller ones ular classroom, or placed in a 
are much harder to cut.) Refer to pages 56, 57, and 58 for other columns in “Your Counselor Service.” separate group, for special help. 
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Souvenir Booklets for Christmas 


THE IDEAL GIFT FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Appropriate - Pleasing - Inexpensive 
Your Choice of Six* Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors 

















LT is htl token brings you 
Your teachers wishes fondand true 
for Christmas happiness and cheer 
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rand years ‘of 
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Coasting Design No. 31 


*& Three of the cover designs are shown 
here. A circular illustrating all of the 
six designs will be sent upon request. Your 
booklets may be made up with one or 
assorted designs as you choose. 


Your Photo 
or Photo 
of Your 








Pupils 
or Your 
School 
on Each 


Souvenir 


lf Ordered 


STYLE “A” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) 


IZE 3% x 5% inches with cover of white 

pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
six designs will appear in colors. In- 
side there are eight pages, on two of which 
will be specially printed for you the name 
of your school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, achool 
board and pupils. The six other pages con- 
tain appropriate poems and sentiments. All 
f the inner pages are attractively printed 
in two colors. If so ordered, your photo- 
graph or that of your pupils or school will 
be mounted on the inside front cover of 
each booklet. Each booklet is tied with a 
dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 


transparent glaze envelope in which it may 
be enclosed for presentation. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 


Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. 
Additional ones at same time, 12c¢ each. 


STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 
(Without Special Printing) 


DENTICALLY the same as the Style “A” 

Booklets described above except that in- 
stead of the special printing of names, etc., 
on two of the inside pages, there are spaces 
provided on one of the pages in which the 
teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to 
whom presented. There are also two pages 
in which the pupil may write the names of 
his schoolmates or have them write their 
names for him as they would in an auto- 
graph album. The remaining five pages 
contain appropriate poems and sentiments. 
This style is also supplied with photograph 
of teacher, pupils or school if so ordered. 
Each booklet is tied with a silk cord and 
accompanied by a transparent glaze enve- 


lope in which it may be enclosed for pres- 
entation. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any 


quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
Additional ones at same time, 10¢ each. 


Discount on Club Orders When two 
or more 


teachers send their orders tdégether, a dis- 
count of 10 per cent from the above prices 
will be allowed on each order. 


of either a Style “A” or 
A Sample Style “B” booklet made up 


with any one of the cover designs you 
choose, together with a specimen photograph, 
will be sent for three cents in stamps. 


Hy : Give style 
Instructions for Ordering Give stile 
and quantity desired. Then give name and 
number of each cover design selected and 
state how many booklets you wish made up 
with each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. 

If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped, and with 
your name and address on the back. We 
will make a reproduction of it for each 
souvenir and return the original uninjured. 


Although we aim to fill 
Order Early all orders promptly, we 


urge that you order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your booklets for 
presentation at the proper time. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Drawing a Group of People 


(Continued from page 16) 


of each of the small circles (except 
the bottom one) and make dents for 
the faces of the children. Draw the 
hair, caps, and hair ribbon as shown. 
When the heads have been finished, 
draw the lines for Santa’s shoulders, 
and a curved line for the fur collar. 
Add a big button on his coat. Then 
draw the dress on the girl in the 
center. Draw the main lines in the 
clothes of the other children. 
Draw the legs and arms. Put a 
sash on the girl standing at the right. 
Now you will want to make a 
background. Perhaps you will like 
to have them in a toyshop as shown 
in the pictures on page 16. You 
will probably draw different toys. 
Maybe you will color the shelves 
blue, for it is a very good color to 
have in Christmas pictures where 
much red and green are used. You 


will find use for yellow in toys, or 
you may want to color the wall be- 
tween the shelves yellow. You will 
probably not color any of the chil- 
dren’s clothes red for they would 
not show off against Santa’s suit. 

In the picture at the top of the 
page, the group has been drawn large 
in the space. There is therefore less 
background to fill. Designs have 
been used in the clothes of three of 
the children. The plain suit of Santa 
and the plain clothes of two of the 
children help to balance the picture, 
for one must never have all parts of 
a picture done in patterns. 

Your work on this problem has 
taught you to draw a group, shown 
you how to make some places plain 
and some places figured, and helped 
you to color things with contrasting 
colors so that they will show off. 





Aunty Shaw's Christmas 


(Continued from page 43) 


they frightened you,” he explained. 
“You see they are only playful. Did 
you come on some mission?” 

“Yes,” said Lora Lee, still so 
frightened that even her voice was 
trembling. “My friends and I came 
to sing at your gate, and then— 
then I thought I'd come and wish 
you a Merry Christmas.” With that 
she offered him the holly sprig. 

“Well, well,” said the master of 
the manor. “Now this is a real 
surprise. No wait has ever sung at 
my door. Won't you have your 
friends come inside and sing?” 

“Yes, gladly,” agreed Lora Lee. 
She ran out to fetch her friends. 

Once inside they stood before the 
master’s fire, and sang to him as 
sweetly as they could. When the 
songs had come to an end, he gave 
each of the children a silver shilling. 
“What are you going to do with all 
that money?” he wanted to know. 

“We are going to buy a gift for 
Aunty Shaw so she won’t have to 
think there is no St. Nicholas,” said 
Lora Lee. 

“Well, I should like to help you, 
if I may,” said Lord Cameron. 


“Oh, yes,” the girls cried eagerly, 
So Lord Cameron ordered a big 
basket filled with a ham, apples, 
and many other things. The girls 
decided to put their four shillings in 
a little box and let Aunty Shaw buy 
what she liked with the money. 

The basket was so heavy that the 
four little girls could not carry it. 

“T will have James put the basket 
in the sleigh and take you to Aunty 
Shaw’s house to deliver it,” Lord 
Cameron offered. Off they drove, 
and soon James was putting the 
basket at Aunty Shaw’s door. 

On the way home in the sleigh 
Lora Lee whispered to her friends, 
“Think of No serenaders ever 
sang at the manor before.” 

“No doubt everyone was afraid of 
the dogs,” said Eleanor. 

“We would never have dared go 
up to the door the way you did,” 
said Edith. 

“If you had not gone to the door, 
we never would have had a gift for 
Aunty Shaw,” said Miriam. 

Lora Lee hugged herself in grati- 
tude because she had not let her own 
fear make a failure of this day. 





My Christmas Dream 


(Continued from page 37) 


9. Boy sits up in bed. 

10. Brownie takes pencil and pad 
from coat pocket. 

11. Boy makes motions as if count- 
ing on fingers and naming articles 
while Brownie writes them down. 

12. Other brownies group them- 
selves about first brownie and Boy. 
They peep over first brownie’s 
shoulder at writing on pad, cock 
heads to one side, and go through 
motions of surprise or joy while Boy 
and first brownie continue. 

13. Boy puts his hands down as 
though finished and nods to brown- 
ies. 

14. Brownies bow very low and 
skip out of door. 


15. Boy lies down as though going 
to sleep, and then quickly moves to 
sitting posture and looks toward 
fireplace. 

16. Santa Claus comes through 
fireplace and lays pack on floor. 

17. Santa Claus takes toys out of 
pack and arranges them about the 
tree. Boy watches in surprise. 

18. Santa Claus fills the stocking 
hanging on fireplace. 

19. Boy gets out of bed and starts 
toward Santa Claus. 

20. Curtain closes, 
view. 

21. Lights come on. Reader stands 
in full view of audience while last 
stanza is read. 


cutting off 
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Blackboard Christmas Trees 


(Continued from ‘page 24) 


be outlined on the blackboard. Sets 
of cardboard silhouettes of balls, 
candles, and other tree ornaments 
may be placed on the chalk rail be- 
neath each tree. The children may 
take turns drawing these objects on 
the tree with colored chalk. 

The tree need not be green, but 
may be any of the gay colors so 


popular at holiday time. Some toys 
and gifts may be drawn under the 
tree. Santa Claus may appear in the 
picture. 

Trees of this construction are suc- 
cessfully drawn on paper in crayon 
or paint. They may be used for all 
sorts of greeting cards, booklets, and 
illustrations. 





Tests for “A Unit on Bells” 


(Continued from page 50) 


Key 


t&PFBaE AT OP EF 
II. 1. Moscow, Russia 
2. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


3. Big Ben 
4. shape, thickness of parts, 
size, and the alloy of which 
they are made 
Ill. 1. 6 dozen 2. $.90; $.10 





Santa on Strike 


(Continued from page 36) 


(A rap is heard at the door.) 

RUTH—Here they are now. I was 
sure they wouldn’t be late tonight. 
Come in! 

(The other children enter and ex- 
claim, “Merry Christmas,” “What a 
gorgeous tree,” and so on.) 

BILLY—We surely are glad that 
you could come over tonight. Take 
off your wraps. Shall we fill the 
boxes right away? 

BERTHA—Look what I brought. A 
brand-new doll! I thought that 
some little girl would be happier to 
have a new one than a doll with all 
the paint rubbed off her nose. 

BILLY (bringing two cardboard 
boxes and placing them on the 
table)—Here are the boxes. What 
goes in first? 

yJoaN—Which box is for whom? 

ruTH—Let’s put the things for 
the Rogers family in this box and 
fill the other one for the Johnsons. 

RONALD—Then these skates had 
better go in that Johnson box first 
or they might smash something else. 

CHARLES—I brought some nice 
warm mittens. Ill put them in the 
Rogers box. They are sure to fit 
Jack or May. 

PETER—My present is a game 
that Jim will‘ like. [ll drop it 
here on top of the mittens. 

LESTER—Here are handkerchiefs 
for each box. There’s one for each 
child. 

IRENE—I have a ball for Baby 
Rogers. I know he’s going to have 
a lot of fun with it. 

RUTH—Bring our presents now, 
Billy, and we'll put them in next. 
Our doll and woolly lamb go in the 
Rogers box and the book and sewing 
kit in the other one for Andy and 
Ethel. Now your doll, Bertha, on 
top of the Johnson box, and I believe 
we have everything. 

RONALD—No, we haven’t, Ruth. 
You forgot the candy and nuts. 

RUTH—Oh, yes, of course. Bring 
the bags here, will you please? 
There’s just room for them in each 
box. Don’t the boxes look grand? 

LESTER—How are we going to 
get the boxes to their homes? 


JeAN—Daddy will take them out 
and leave them on the porches later. 

CHARLES—Are we going out to 
sing our carols next? 

JOaN—Yes, and I'd like to stop 
at Mrs. Reiser’s house first. She's 
had to stay at home for weeks and I 
know she'll enjoy our songs. 

PETER—Let’s try one over before 
we go. How about ? (They 
sing any suitable Christmas song.) 





ScENE III 

(Santa is still sitting in his big 
chair. The Helpers enter looking 
very downcast.) 

SANTA—Well, you are back, I see. 
What did you find out? Is anyone 
leaving a present for Santa Claus? 

(They shake their heads sorrow- 
fully.) 

tippy—No, Santa Claus. I guess 
you were right. We looked in ever 
so many windows and listened to the 
children’s plans, but none of them 
were getting any gifts ready for you. 

SANTA—You see, I was right. All 
children are very, very selfish. They 
think of no one but themselves. 

wip—Oh, no, Santa Claus. You’re 
wrong there. Nearly every child 
was giving something to others less 
happy than himself. 

SANTA—Humph! Is that so? To 
whom were they giving their gifts? 

MONTY—Well, we watched at 
one window where a whole group of 
girls and boys was filling boxes to 
send to two unfortunate families. 

MiLt—And giving up things that 
they really wanted themselves. 

SANTA—Well, what are you sit- 
ting around here moping for? Get 
moving. It’s getting late. 

REY—What do you mean? 

SANTA—I mean get busy and 
help me with these toys. Don’t you 
know that I have only one night to 
take them around to the children? 

LON—Oh, but Santa Claus! We 
thought that you weren’t going! 

SANTA—Not going! Nonsense! 
I don’t need any presents. As long 
as the children are giving things to 
someone else, that’s all that matters, 
isn’t it? 
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You can afford a trip to the sun 
over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Leet Santa Claus find you this Christmas on 
a sandy beach somewhere along the warm 
Florida coast or in the sunny Southwest! You've 
plenty of time to make a trip South over the 
holidays—and plenty of money, too, at Grey- 
hound’s amazingly low rates. Enjoy a million- 
aire’s vacation on a travel budget millions can 
afford. The money you save on Greyhound 
transportation will put your wardrobe in per- 
fect shape for gay resort life! You can double 
your sightseeing without adding a penny to 
the cost—go one scenic highway, return an 
entirely different Greyhound route! Play hooky 
from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 




















PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, O. . E. 9th&Superior San Francisco, Cal. ...... 
Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. .. ...... Pine & Battery Sts. 
eeoee eee Broad St. Station Ft, Worth, Tex.,905 Commerce St, 
New York City . . 245 W.50thSt. Charleston,W.Va....... . 
Chicago, Ill. , . 12th@ Wabash ........, 155 Summers St, 
Boston, Mass, . 60 Park Square Minneapolis, Minn... .. . . 
Wastieeten. iG. . ac sn as 8ee se 609 Sixth Avenue, N, 
. « « 1408 New York Ave. N.W. Memphis, Tenn. . 5627 N. Main St. 
Detroit, Michigan ....... New Orleans, Le. 
Washington Bivd.at GrandRiv. ...... 400 N. 
St. Louis, Mo. .....5.+. Cincinnati, O.. . 680Walnut St. 
Broadway & Delmar Boulevard Windsor, Ont., 403 Ouellette Ave, 
Lexington,Ky., 801 N. Limestone London, Eng., A. B. Reynoldson 
.» Va.,412 E.Broad St. ......- 49 Leadenhall St. 


® Southern Colifornia Calls All Golfers. 
@ The Warm Gulf Stream Beckons. 

®@ Bicycling Wins Palm Beach Favor. 

@ New Orleans Visitors Go Sightseeing. 
@ Hollywood Celebrates a Premiere. 





| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP MEi 


Mail this coupon to the nearest Greyhound information office listed above for alluring, 
colorful folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast Cj, 8-Day 
Expense-Paid Tour of Florida 1), California CJ, Sunny Southwest LC). (Please check the 
one desired.) 
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Christmas Gold 


(Continued from page 34) 


moments. The children listen quietly 
until it ceases.) 

JANE—Go and invite them to 
come in, John. That’s the way 
Mother does. I'll get some cookies. 

(Jane leaves the room. John goes 
to the door.) 

JOHN—Won’t you all come in? 
Your singing was beautiful. 

(Choristers enter, stamping their 
feet, rubbing their hands and ears, 
shivering, and behaving as though 
glad of the warmth of the room. 
With them is a tall slender youth in 
a thin, shabby coat, a small cap, and 
worn shoes. His manner is extraor- 
dinarily gay and joyous, and his 
face shines with smiles. He keeps 
constantly in the background, and 
seems to be unnoticed by all.) 

ANN—Won't you be seated? 
Mother and Grandmother and Daddy 
are making Christmas calls, but we 
are glad you came to sing for us. 

PETER—Jane has gone to get 
some cookies. Do you like cookies? 
I like them best of all the Christmas 
treats. 

A CHORISTER—Indeed we do like 
cookies. And we like the fire, too. 
Thank you very much for both. 

(Jane enters the room with a plate 
of cookies, which she passes to the 
singers, who stand about and warm 
their hands before the fire.) 

ANOTHER CHORISTER—And now 
we must be on our way. We have 
many songs to sing. 

(Exit Choristers, all except the 
Strange Singer, who remains behind, 
still unnoticed.) 

STRANGE SINGER—Good evening, 
children! Good evening, and Merry 
Christmas to you all! 

(The children start in astonish- 
ment as they see the young man 
seemingly come miraculously into 
their midst.) 

JOHN (stammeringly)—Why—er 
—why—who are you? 

JANE—Good evening, sir. We— 

ANN—We didn’t see you till this 
very minute. 

PETER (running to the stranger 
and pulling him gently into the cen- 
ter of the room)—Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! This is Christ- 
mas Eve and tomorrow is Christmas 
morning! Did you know that? 

youn (half laughing)—Would 
you mind telling us where you came 
from, please, sir? 

JANE—We are very glad you are 
here, sir, but we really would like 
very much to know how you came. 

STRANGE SINGER—And no won- 
der! It is so very simple, after all. I 
came singing to your window with 
the others, led by the Christmas 
candlelight. I was led here by 
Christmas joy, calling to me across 
the snow from this room. And here 
Iam! (He makes a sweeping bow 
and bis radiant smile lightens all the 
room.) Merry Christmas. 

JOHN—Thank you very much, 
but I don’t understand just what 
you mean, 

JANE—We did not know we were 
calling you! We were not calling 
anyone! We were only wrapping 
our Christmas presents. 

ANN—We were so happy about 
our Christmas presents for Mother 
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and Grandmother and Daddy that 
we weren’t thinking of anything 
else. 

PETER—I have a gold ring for 
Mother. 

JANE (aside)—It isn’t really and 
truly gold, sir, but Peter is just as 
happy as though it were. 

ANN—Anyway, even if we didn’t 
call you, we are glad you are here. 
Please sit down and stay with us. 

PETER (running to the stranger 
with a cooky in his band)—Here is 
the nicest cooky on the plate. It’s 
for you! 

STRANGE SINGER (seating himself 
on a stepladder which is to be used in 
putting gifts on the tree, and from 
his high seat looking searchingly in- 
to the faces of the children) —How 
fine it is to be here! But, of course, 
[ knew what I would find. It has 
never failed. 

JOHN—What do you mean? We 
don’t understand. 

STRANGE SINGER—Why, it’s like 
this, my little ones. Every Christ- 
mas Eve I go out into the night to 
listen for the call of Christmas joy. 
[ listen and I follow. Into places 
high and places lowly I go. Into the 
midst of riches and poverty. And 
the thing I find is always the same! 
It fills my heart with happiness. 

(The children look at the Strange 
Singer and at one another, as though 
mystified.) 

JANE—Surely you did not find 
anything so very wonderful here, 
sir! 

ANN—We were only wrapping 
Christmas presents! What could 
you find here to make you happy? 

yjane—We were so happy about 
our presents for Mother and Daddy 
and Grandmother that we had no 
time for anything else. 

STRANGE SINGER—And what are 
these Christmas presents which give 
you so much joy? 

JOHN—A case for Dad’s ties! | 
made it at school. 

ANN—And a little red pincushion 
shaped like an apple! 

PETER—And a gold ring for 
Mother! Don’t forget that. 

JANE—They are wonderful pres- 
ents, aren’t they? 

STRANGE SINGER—Of course they 
are. And it all just goes to prove 
what I say. I never knew it to fail. 
Automobiles or pincushions, it is 
always the same. 

JANE—What do you mean? 

STRANGE SINGER—I mean just this, 
my children. Wherever love is, 
there will be found Christmas joy. 
It is Christmas love that turns all 
gifts into happiness. (He pauses a 
moment, looking beyond the chil- 
dren as though in thought.) Would 
you like to have me tell you a story 
about the magic Christmas? 

CHILDREN (in delight)—Oh yes! 
We would love it! Please tell us a 
story! (They draw about the 
Stranger, sitting on the floor at bis 
feet. Little Peter climbs up and sits 
on his knees.) 

STRANGE SINGER—Once upon a 
time it was the night before Christ- 
mas, and the woman of the house 
had cleaned everything from attic to 

(Continued on page 63) 


This new book has everything you need 





to teach Safety in your school or grade 









Safety 
Activities 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


(An Instructor Handbook) 














A wide variety of Stories, Seatwork, 
Units of Work, Posters, Tests, Reci- 
tations, Songs with Music, and Plays 


o appalling accident toll among children makes Safety Education 
in the grades highly important. In presenting this subject you need 
the best possible material. This is provided, ready for use, in The In- 
structor Handbook entitled “Safety Activities.” 


Safety stories, seatwork, units, posters, tests, and program material, 
designed for all grades and developed along sound educational lines, em- 
phasize safety on the street, on the playground, and at home; safety in 
playing with toys and in handling sharp instruments; safety in swim- 
ming; and fire prevention. 


Accompanying the 16 pages of safety stories are questions for dis- 
cussion, exercises, and suggestions. 


Each of the 16 full-page poster designs is concerned with a particular 
type of safety problem. These posters—all of them attractive, simple 
to make, and dramatic in subject matter—can be used effectively to 
stimulate children in working out original safety posters of their own. 


In the 22 pages devoted to tests and seatwork you will find material to 
check your pupils’ knowledge of safety rules and practices after they 
have had some training—or you may utilize this material to test pupils 
in advance so as to determine what kinds of safety teaching are most 
needed. The tests are of familiar types: true-false, matching, choice- 
of-answer, etc., and all are accompanied by keys. 


Twelve pages are set apart for pre-tested units and miscellaneous 
activities. This section of the book offers attractive approaches to the 
subject of safety—such, for example, as “The Careful and Alert Club,” 
which proved to be an effective means of arousing interest among pupils. 
If you wish to organize such a club in your school, here is an excellent 
plan outlined for you to follow. 


There are 24 pages of recitations, songs with music, and plays that 
dramatize accident possibilities of many kinds. Ample material is fur- 
nished for any desired entertainment program based on safety. 


“Safety Activities” contains 96 pages, 7 by 10 inches in size, and is 
bound in durable bristol-board covers with a striking design in red and 
black on a blue background. 


Price Only 50 Cents, Postpaid 
or Only 35 Cents, Postpaid, to New or Present 
Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR* 


Other Instructor Handbooks at Above Prices are: 


HANDWORK for All Grades 

SEATWORK for Primary Grades ag pad 
ACTIVITIES for All Grades 7x10 inches, 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades bound in du- 
TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades | rable bristol 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades board covers. 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same time 
order one or more of these Handbooks, use the order form on page 70. 


—— 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Christmas Gold 


(Continued from page 62) 


cellar, making ready for that fair 
day. There was not a fleck of dust 
in crack or cranny. There was no 
smudge of soot on pot or pan. There 
was neither bat in the attic nor beetle 
in the cellar nor mouse in the pantry. 
At midnight the Christmas Fairy 
was coming to bless the house, and 
there was not a thing anywhere that 
the good woman could scrub or mop 
or chase away. Except one! In the 
farthest corner of the great room 
where stood the Christmas tree was 
a little spider, who had somehow 
escaped the good woman’s mops and 
brushes and brooms. 

“How clean and fine the room is 
tonight!” said the little spider to 
himself. “I don’t believe I have 
ever seen it quite so fine!” 

Little did he know that he him- 
self was the only thing amiss in all 
the house! 

“How glad I am to be here to- 
night!” continued the little spider. 
For a long time he hid in his corner 
without moving. Deeper and deeper 
grew the stillness of the house. 

“T must run about and see what I 
can see!” he exclaimed at last, and 
in a second he was stepping quickly 
over the floor on his long legs. 

The first thing he saw was the 
Christmas tree, standing beautiful 
and green and fragrant in the center 
of the room. 

“How lovely!” said the little spi- 
der, and in an instant he was half- 
way up the tree. 

“How big it is!” he exclaimed, as 
he circled the great trunk. “How 
wide its spreading branches! And 
how sweet its strange perfume! Its 
top points high toward heaven!” 

Over the tree the little spider ran, 
over every branch and needle, miss- 
ing not the tiniest tip of the tiniest 
twig on all the tree. Then back to 
his corner he scurried, and was fast 
asleep in a minute. Alas and alack! 
When he had gone the big tree was 
covered from top to bottom with an 
ugly web of gray! 

It was midnight, and into the 
house came the Christmas Fairy on 
her rosy feet. Her hands were like 
white lilies and her hair was yellow 
as honey. 

Into every room she came, bless- 
ing the house with the Christmas 
blessing as she went her way. 

At last she came to the room where 
the little spider slept in his corner 
and the Christmas tree stood covered 
with common cobwebs, a sorry sight 
to see, 

She blessed the fire on the hearth, 
and the kettles on their hooks, and 
all the spotless room. Last of all she 
blessed the Christmas tree, standing 
a disgrace to all the household in its 
web of dusty gray. 

In the morning it was Christmas. 
The snow sparkled in the sun and 
the Christmas bells rang over the 
world. 

In the center of the room in the 
good woman’s house stood the 
Christmas tree, covered from top to 
tip in shining gold! And so, you see, 
my little ones— 

PETER (clapping his hands, his 
face shining )—The Christmas bless- 
ing turns everything to gold! 


Act II 


(It is Christmas morning, and the 
family is gathered about the Christ- 
mas tree, with its shining ornaments 
and gifts piled high. A fine Christ- 
mas excitement prevails.) 

JANE—Open your presents first, 
Mother and Granny and Daddy! 

JOHN (handing the packages 
about)—Here! This one belongs to 
you, too, Dad! And this is yours, 
Grandmother! 

MOTHER—How lovely they look! 

FATHER—See what I have here! 
Christmas is certainly good to me. 

GRANDMOTHER—Here is one for 
me wrapped in red paper. The color 
I like best of all! 

PETER—Didn't I tell you! I just 
knew Granny liked red paper best! 

PATHER—They are beautiful on 
the outside, I can tell you that much. 

JANE—They’re beautiful on the 
inside too, Daddy. 

ANN—Of course they are beauti- 
ful, because of Christmas magic! 

PETER—Open them! Open them! 

(The grown-ups open their pack- 
ages, with exclamations of pleasure.) 

‘JANE—The Strange Singer was 
right. When you love a person, 
that makes a present beautiful. 

ANN—Why, of course! That’s the 
Christmas blessing. 

PETER—Just like the gray spider 
web turned to gold! 

MOTHER—What do you mean? 

JOHN—That was the story the 
Strange Singer told us. 

FATHER—What Strange Singer do 
you mean, son? 

jJoHN—Such a kind gentleman, 
Father! In such a thin coat and 
cap, and with holes in his shoes, but 
so gay and smiling! 

JANE—He came with the choris- 
ters last night and told us a story. 

ANN—We could not tell you till 
now. It was too strange and beauti- 
ful to tell. 

JOHN—He slipped away, and we 
don’t know where he went. 

PETER—He went on his way. 
He had so many songs to sing! 

JANE—He told us that giving is 
beautiful when it is blessed by the 
magic of love. 

GRANDMOTHER—I know nothing 
whatever about Strange Singers or 
spider webs, children, but I know 
that love is the magic that turns 
common things to gold. 

JANE—Oh, Grandmother! How 
did you know! That’s just what 
happened to the gray spider web on 
the Christmas tree! Christmas love 
turned it to gold! 

MOTHER—Of course, my darlings! 
Love turns everything to gold! 

PETER (running to his mother and 
throwing his arms about her)—The 
ring I gave you is gold, Mother! 
Christmas gold! 

(The mother sits with her arms 
around Peter, the others grouped 
about them, forming a tableau.) 


Note: The story told by the Strange 
Singer is an adaptation of “The Golden 
Cobwebs,” in How to Tell Stories to 
Children, by Sara Cone Bryant, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. It may 
be read, or told in the player’s own 
words. When possible, it is desirable 
that an older child play the part of the 
Strange Singer. 
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Order your Christmas crayons early this year, 


disappointment— 
BUMPA 
CHRISTMAS CRAYONS 


are attractive tree decorations as well as little gifts of 
practical value. Brilliant in color, of pleasing design, 
and economical, these 714 inch figures of animals and 
dolls, each bearing a box of 8 good quality crayons, are 
desirable gifts for any group of primary children. 
They are packed 6 figures and 6 boxes of crayons in a 
carton, delivered for the following prices: 


and avoid 








1 carton ( 6 figures)......................$0.75 
3 cartons (18 figures) .................. .. 2.00 
5 cartons (30 figures) 3.00 





SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card 
stock, size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh 
: with reindeer, the glorious Christ- 
mas tree, the snow-laden hem- 
locks, happy children and their 
toys, the village houses and all 
the incidentals to create the at- 
mosphere of Merry Xmas. Put 
up in strong portfolio with sheet 
of directions. Size 113% x 18. 


60c Postpaid 












Delightful new designs, in hektograph, for Christmas and other 
holidays, in the biggest value hektograph book published. 


YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays 
—several projects and motifs for each, including Colum- 
bus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for 
small children to color, cut and construct. Pages are 8 x 
11 to fit any gelatine duplicator, and each print makes 100 
copies. A new Value in Hektograph work books—96 
pages—48 plates for only 75Sc Postpaid 








A New Social Science Seatwork 


INVENTIONS 


Outline drawings, showing the 
original model, the development 
and evolution of the inventions 
which made possible the Nation’s 
great industries—from printing 
press to radio. Printed on heavy 
stock for coloring with crayon or 
water color. Twenty plates, 12 x 
18, each with factual description, 
giving correct dates, inventor’s 
name, etc. In box. 


75c Postpaid 








A Poster Story of Transportation 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


9089. This series of posters portrays in 
realistic style the common modes of 
travel from the earliest dug-out tree 
canoe made by the Indians up to the 
modern high speed transportation facil- 
ities of today. They include the China 
Clipper, Covered Wagon, Canal Boat, ¥ 
Eskimo Dog Sled, Pony Express, Ox 
Cart, First Steam Engine, etc.—twenty- 
four plates, size 12” x 18”. 

The designs are well drawn in out- 
line, and when colored with crayon or water colors, they are unusually beautiful, 
as well as instructive posters. In attractive box with colored label. 


7Sc Postpaid 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
eee enclosed send the following: 
-_BUMPA CHRISTMAS CRAYONS ___........ INVENTIONS 
SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS esses HOW WE TRAVEL 
anil YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY PROJECTS 
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Winter 
Jails 


Children 


Slushy weather keeps children 
cooped up indoors on many winter 
days. They miss the sunshine and 
outdoor exercise. Sickness increases 
—and classroom work suffers. 

To improve attendance records, 
educational authorities stress 
health instruction in primary 
classes. To assist you in this very 
constructive work, the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared special ma- 
terial outlining the fundamentals 
of health, simply and interestingly. 

Youngsters like Kellogg’s PEP 
30% Bran Flakes. This appetizing, 
ready-to-eat cereal provides the 
nourishment of wheat. With added 
bran for its laxative properties. 

Be sure you get your free copies 
of the Kellogg instruction aids. 
Write to the Home Economics De- 
partment 100-L, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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The children liked the idea. Both 
girls and boys practiced being shep- 
herds. Some knelt, some pointed to 
the star, some lay prostrate on the 
ground, and some shielded their eyes 
from the light. The class selected 
for the group the children who held 
the pose perfectly while the entire 
song was sung. It was also a good 
opportunity for the monotones and 
poor singers to take an active part, 


Dear SANTA CLAUS, 

We would like you to come to see us. 
We are first-grade girls and boys. Our 
school is in Cabin John. 

Will you come at 10 o'clock? Please 
come. 

THe First GRADE 


December 8. 

We talked about toys we were go- 
ing to make. We wrote plans for 
making a drum and a cradle. 

We went over the play, adding 
various suggestions. We decided to 
write our plans as follows: 


SANTA VIsITs THE First GRADE 
1. Santa reads his letter. 
2. Santa comes into the schoolroom. 
3. We read our letters to Santa. 

4. We sing two Christmas songs. 

5. We say three Christmas poems. 
6. Santa looks at our toys. 

7. We tell him about them. 

8. Santa gives us some toys. 

9. We play a Christmas game. 

10. We say good-by to Santa. 


December 9. 

Today we had a work period. We 
discussed briefly what we wanted to 
do and then went to work. We ac- 
complished quite a bit, and then 
talked about what we had done and 
what we would do the next day. 

We decided that we would surprise 
our sisters and brothers with gifts of 
toys, and also help out Santa Claus. 

We painted Christmas pictures. 
We talked about our work at the end 
of the period, and chose the pictures 
for the hall bulletin board and the 
ones for our room. We hung them 
immediately. 

I told the children a Christmas 
story. 

December 10. 

We had a work period today. At 
the end we talked about what we 
had accomplished and made a list on 
the blackboard. 

We drew Christmas pictures for a 
scrapbook. We decided to have a 
discussion lesson to learn about new 
toys. 

We wrote more letters to Santa. 
I printed the -letters; the children 
signed their names and made pictures 
to go with them. 

We talked about Christmas carols, 
what they are and how they origi- 
nated. I had several pictures of car- 
olers which we looked at. 
December 13. 

We talked about how to make 
various toys and what material we 
needed. One little girl brought in a 
doll which her mother had made 
from a paper bag. 


Writing Their Own Carol 


(Continued from page 38) 


while the children with sweeter 
voices sang the carol. 

For our background we used scen- 
ery made by pasting together long 
strips of brown wrapping paper, 
and painting on it with easel paints 
a scene of the hills in Bethlehem. 
Blue footlights and an electric star 
furnished all the light needed. 

The children made their costumes 
from bathrobes, kimonos, old sheets, 





A Christmas Unit 


(Continued from page 41) 


We wrote the following: 
How to Make a Dot. 

We will stuff a paper bag. We will 
sew some wool for the hair. We will 
paint a face on the bag. We will sew a 
dress on the bag. We will put clothes- 
pin legs on the doll. Now we have a 
doll. 

I read some Christmas poems. 
They selected three they liked. 
December 14. 

Today we had a work period. 

1. Six children were working on 
drums. 

2. One child was working on a 
doll—stuffing a brown paper bag. 

3. One child was working on a 
toy horse. 

4. Four children were working on 
cradles. 

§. Five children were drawing 
and coloring pictures for the big 
scrapbook. 

6. One child was pasting the pic- 
tures in the scrapbook. 

7. One child was pasting Christ- 
mas pictures (from old magazines) 
in another scrapbook. 

8. Three children were working 
on color books. 

9. Two children were 
puzzles. 

10. Three children were painting 
old toys. 

This is typical of our usual work 
period. I encourage the children to 
work in groups. The pasters work 
at library tables. The painters work 
in a group on newspapers spread on 
the floor. The sewers sit in the li- 
brary corner. Those who are draw- 
ing pull their chairs together and 
work. At the end of the period we 
answer three questions. What have 
we done? What shall we do next? 
Does anyone need help? 

Today was a rainy day and we 
couldn’t go out to play, so we played 
a Christmas game. 

December 15. 

We brought out our Christmas 
bulbs and observed them closely. 

We worked at finishing our toys 
and gifts. 

We practiced the play, and de- 
cided to work the next day on the 
music and poems. 

December 16. 

Today I asked the children if they 
had any suggestions as to how we 
could let the other children see our 
toys. They decided to give a Toy 
Show and invite the second grade. 

This afternoon we talked about 
our Christmas tree for the room. 
We discussed these. questions: 


making 
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and shawls. Headdresses were tri- 
angles of sheeting on which colored 
borders had been painted. Twisted 
strands of cotton roving made cords 
for headbands and girdles. 

On the day of the program the 
curtains opened slowly to reveal the 
shepherds, and the children not in 
the tableau sang the song off stage, 
The shepherds retained their pose 
until the curtains closed. 


1. Why do we use pine trees? 

2. Why are they called evergreen 
trees? 

3. How large will our tree be? 

4. Where will we put it? Why? 

§. What shall we put on the tree? 
December 17. 

We worked on the Toy Show. We 
wrote a letter to the second grade. 
Dear SECOND GRADE, 

Will you come to see us on Monday? 
We have a “Surprise” for you. 

Can you come at 9:30? Please come. 

THE First GRADE 


We appointed a committee to ar- 
range for chairs for the show. We 
selected the announcer and the ush- 
er. We rehearsed the Toy. Show. 

Later, some children made chains 
for the tree; others hung icicles. 

The refinished toys were placed 
under the tree. We decided that we 
were ready for our Toy Show. 
December 20. 

We gave the Toy Show today. 

In the afternoon we made our 
cards for Mother’s gifts. We talked 
about wrapping gifts and wha 
material we would need. 

December 21. 

Today we wrapped our gifts and 
put our Christmas cards with them. 
December 22. 

When we checked our list of plans 
for Christmas, we found that we 
had accomplished practically every- 
thing. 

We found out that the bulbs 
wouldn’t bloom for Christmas, so 
we let the janitor take them to his 
home to keep them from freezing. 
December 23. 

Today was the day we had been 
looking forward to. We gave our 
program on the stage in the audito- 
rium. All the primary-grade chil- 
dren came. Afterwards we discussed 
it informally. Then we collected our 
gifts for our parents, and wishing 
everyone a “Merry Christmas,” left 
for the holidays. 


SOME OUTCOMES OF THE UNIT 


Skills in subjects— 

1. Reading to solve problems, to 
follow directions, and for pleasure 
(Christmas poems and stories). 

2. Listening to stories and poems 
to gain information, and_ telling 
stories. 

3. Relating experiences. 

4. Writing letters to Santa Claus, 
sentences to label pictures, Christ- 
mas cards, letters; and invitations. 

§. Making original dances. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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4. Size. 
The pitch of a bell depends 
upon its size and weight. 
H. Ways in which bells are rung. 
1. By striking on outside. 
2. By pulling ropes attached to 
fittings of bell. 
3. By shaking, using a handle. 
4. By electricity, as a doorbell. 
5. Mechanically, as a carillon. 
I. Some famous bells of the world. 
1. Liberty Bell, in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
2. Czar Bell, in Moscow, Rus- 
sia. 
3. Big Ben, in London, Eng- 
land. 
J. Some objects that make reso- 
nant sounds when they are struck 
or tapped: saucepans, flowerpots, 
vases, teacups, plates, glasses. 
K. Things to remember 
making resonant sounds. 
1. Most objects should be sus- 
pended in the air or held by a 
handle. 
2. Glasses may be tuned by 
putting water in them. Add- 
ing water lowers the tone. 
Glasses should rest on some- 
thing soft, and should be 
tapped lightly with a stick or 
a cloth-covered hammer. 
3. Blocks of wood may be 
tuned by sawing them to short- 
er lengths to make the tones 
higher, or by planing them 
thinner to make the tone lower. 
IV. Correlations with school sub- 
jects. 
A. Reading. 
1. Reading stories and poems. 
2. Reading for information. 
B. Language. 
. Writing stories. 
. Telling stories. 
. Writing original poems. 
. Writing invitations. 
. Addressing envelopes. 
. Taking part in discussion. 
. Using abbreviations. 
. Planning and presenting a 
play. 
9, Writing a newspaper article 
telling about entertainment. 
C. Arithmetic. 
1. Use of money through buy- 
ing materials needed for play. 
2. Telling time. 
a) Time allotted to work- 
ing on various activities, 
b) Time for presenting pro- 
gram. 
3. Use of Roman numerals. 
4. Use of measure of length 
through making articles needed 
for play production. 


when 
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A Unit on Bells 


(Continued from page 45) 
D. Social studies. 


History, in connection with 
ringing of Liberty Bell to cele- 
brate the announcement of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

E. Elementary science. 

1. Materials that are used in 

making bells. 

2. Use of electricity in ringing 

bells. 

F. Health and citizenship. 

1. Cleanliness and neatness of 

person to make good impression 

before an audience. 

2. Clean hands when handling 

books. 

3. Respect for rights of others. 

4. Co-operation in all work. 

5. Punctuality of each member 

of group needed in order for 

group to work efficiently. 
G. Penmanship. 

1. Legible writing through cor- 

rect position of body, pen, and 

paper encouraged. 

2. Neat arrangement of work 

on paper. 
H. Spelling. 

Words used in writing stories, 
poems, invitations, etc. 
I. Music. 

1. Songs about bells, 

2. Tunes played on glasses. 

3. Rhythm drills. 

J. Art. 

1. Scrapbook of pictures of 

different kinds of bells. 

2. Covers for programs, using 

stencil of bell design. 

3. Illustrations in crayon and 

water color of many stories and 

poems. 

4. Blackboard decorations. 

5. The making of costumes and 

stage properties. 

V. Program. 
A. Christmas carols sung by class. 
B. A short poem of welcome. 
C. A short story of bells, told by 
a girl and a boy. 
D. Song, “Bells,” in Third Year 
Music. 
E. Rhythm drill. 

Eight girls wore bands with 
small bells on their wrists. At 
the end of the drill, they shook 
the bells to a tune sung by other 
children. 

F, Play, “The Ringing of the Joy 
Bells.” 

The play by this title in Pieces 
and Plays for Christmas Days was 
used as a foundation, and was 
changed by the children to in- 
clude a number of their ideas. 

G. Song, “Joy Bells,” in Third 


Year Music, sung by entire class. 





H. Arrival of Santa Claus ring. 

ing his sleigh bells while children 

sang “Jingle Bells,” in The Golden 

Book of Favorite Songs. Santa 

distributed inexpensive gifts. 
VI. Outcomes. 

A. Knowledge of bells. 

B. Increased interest in reading. 

C. Appreciation of need of skill 

in arithmetical processes. 

D. Increased ability and desire for 

spelling correctly, writing legibly, 

and arranging work neatly. 

E. Some knowledge of contribu- 

tions of past generations. 

F. Ability to respond rhythni- 

cally to moods of music. 

G. Increased ability to evaluate 

work of self and others. 

H. Appreciation of the fact that 

reading, constructing, and creative 

work are wise use of leisure time, 

I. Appreciation of fact that work 

as well as play gives happiness, 
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Four Christmas Cards to Make 


green, and the berries red. A red 
area may be lettered in white. 

To make the card at the lower 
left, cut a piece of stiff paper 316” x 
11%”. Fold it through the middle 
crosswise. Draw the girl, the tree, 
and lines for the border as shown in 
A. Cut out the space inside the 
rectangle, leaving the girl and the 
tree. Color the girl’s bonnet, coat, 


(Continued from page 15) 


and mittens bright red. Color the 
tree green and the balls red. On the 
under half of the paper, draw a 
snow scene as shown in B. Color the 
trees green, the roof and the chim- 
ney red, and the lines in the sky 
delicate red. Leave the snow white. 
The lettering should be in red. 

The card with the triple design 
is made on a strip of paper 544” x 


8'%6e”. Fold it carefully in thirds. 
Draw on each third the figure of the 
boy carrying a package. Outline it 
with black ink, and cut it out ex- 
cept at the base. Color ribbon on 
package and boy’s sweater and socks 
bright red. Leave the collar white. 
Make the cheeks rosy. Letter on 
each base, with red, a part of the 
Christmas greeting, 
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Inexpensive Christmas Decorations 


(Continued from page 26) 


globes so that a face can be seen 
even if the bulbs turn. Attach 
paper ears with paste or gummed cel- 
lulose tape. (Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 

Faces can also be made by pasting 
two large gold stars on the globe to 
represent eyes, one small star for the 
nose, and a semicircular arrange- 
ment of small stars for the mouth. 
Paint the neck of the bulb a con- 
trasting color to give the appearance 
of a skullcap. For a variation of 
this idea, cut off a section of a card- 
board tube, and color it. Slip it 
over the neck of the bulb and it will 
form a typical fez (Fig. 1). 

Some of the more ambitious chil- 
dren may want to make a Santa 
Claus (Fig. 3). Draw the face. 
Pieces of cotton fastened on with 
rubber cement or glue will form eye- 
brows, beard, and hair. Wrap red 
crepe paper or cloth around the neck 
of the bulb to make a hat. A small 
piece of cotton fastened to the hat 
forms the tassel. 

These ornaments may be hung 
from the tree’s branches with colored 
string which has been tied around the 
metal part of the bulb. 

Wrap nuts, all shapes and sizes, in 
colored cellulose tissue, crepe paper, 
or silver or gold paper. Tie them 
with string of a different color, tin- 
sel, or ribbon, and attach them to 
the tree. 

Wrap some oranges and apples in 
colored paper. Paint faces or paste 
features on them. With an extra 
piece of paper, create a bandanna 
effect by draping the paper over the 
forehead and tying it under the chin. 
Another procedure is to use a ban- 
danna covering, make the eyes and 
nose by sticking cloves in the fruit, 
and cut the mouth out of the skin 
(Fig. 5). As apples and oranges are 
heavier than most of the decorations, 
place them nearer the trunk of the 


* tree, 


Buttons, bottle tops, cardboard 
circles, and other round objects can 
be covered with colored paper, twist- 
ed tightly at the back. Create faces 
with paper, cloth cutouts, or paint, 
or depend only on the colored paper 
for the effect. Punch a hole at the 
top of the circular object. Pull a 
colored string or transparent cellu- 
lose straw through the hole, tie it, 
and attach the object to the tree. 

String cranberries on a strong 
thread, being sure to put the needle 
directly through the center of each 
berry. Make a very long string of 
them. If it is desired, the berries 
may be painted various colors. 
Shellac them, and then drape the 
string around the tree. 

Inexpensive ornaments which give 
a delightful candle effect can be 
made out of transparent cellulose 
straws. Determine how long you 
want the candles, then measure twice 
the decided length on the straws, 
and cut off the surplus. Place your 
fingers in the center of the straws, 
which have been arranged in a fan- 
like shape. Press fingers tightly and 
bend lower half of straws up until 
they become a part of the fan shape. 

ie the straws together at the point 
where the fingers are holding them 
in place, and then tie them to the 


ends of the branches. Straws of 
various hues may be used to give a 
colorful appearance. 

Have the children make boxes like 
the one shown in Fig. 6, but do not 
mention any reason for making them 
other than for decorating the tree. 

Ask the pupils each to bring a nar- 
row cardboard tube to class. Cover 
each one with colored paper, allowing 
the paper at the bottom to extend 
approximately one inch below the 
end of the tube. Cut slits along this 
inch of paper up to the bottom of 
the tube. Bend up the tabs of paper 
thus formed, and paste them firmly 
to a cardboard circle, considerably 
larger than the circumference of the 
tube, which is to form a base. In 
the center of a round piece of col- 
ored paper, of the same size as the 
base, cut out a circle the same size as 
the tube. Now slide this ring of 
paper down over the tube and paste 
it to the base, so that the tabs are 
covered. This securely fastens the 
base to the tube. 

Cut a cardboard circle to be used 
as a cover for the top of the tube. 
Punch a hole in each side of the 
cover. Also punch a hole on each 
side of the roll about 4%” from the 
top. Run a ribbon down through 
the hole on the right side of the lid, 
over the edge of the tube, into the 
tube through the hole on the right 
side, and across the inside of the tube 
so that it comes out through the 
hole on the left side. Then bring 
the ribbon over the edge of the tube 
and pull it up through the hole on 
the left side of the cover. Tie the 
ends of the ribbon together and the 
cover is kept in place. 

Decorate the box with a pleasing 
decoration, perhaps stars, trees, or an 
abstract design, to correlate with the 
yuletide idea. Shellac the box. 

As your own contribution to the 
Christmas party, you may fill each 
of these attractive boxes with candy, 
gumdrops, and perhaps a pencil with 
the child’s name on it. Hang the 
colored boxes on the tree. At the 
end of the program each child may 
take his own container. 

Have each child make a “jittery” 
Santa Claus to decorate the walls of 
the room. Cut out a large circle to 
be used as the face and body, and 
color as desired. Attach a cap to the 
side of his head. To make each leg 
and arm, overlap two strips of paper, 
placing the end of one over the end 
of the other at right angles (Fig. 
7a). Continue to fold the lower 
strip over the top one (Figs. 7b, 7c, 
and 7d). Fasten both ends of the 
legs and arms with paste. Attach 
the legs and arms to the body to give 
a jittery effect to the Santa Claus. 
String the figures along the wall and 
your decorations are complete. 

By now, your classroom should be 
truly a Santa Claus land. Parents 
have not been asked for ornaments; 
expenses have been nominal, since 
everything was made by the chil- 
dren; and you have had a very 
practical lesson in art. There is no 
disagreeable aftermath of stripping 
the tree, because the children all 
want to take home the things they 
have made. 
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TEACHERS SAY THESE CLASSICS HAVE 
SOLVED MANY PROBLEMS FOR THEM 


As every teacher and every mother knows, children usually outgrow 


their books as well as their clothes. 


brary that one never outgrows. 


Here is the foundation of a li- 


These immortal tales of chivalry, 


fairy tales, folk tales, full of humor and pathos, fascinate children, 
serve youth in school work and are life long companions of those 
who want to be familiar with the enduring literature of many lands. 


You are doing something that will yield dividends in forming 
character and stimulating clear thinking, when you make 
these books available to every child you know and love at an 
early age. What more lasting gift could you think of to 
celebrate the season of Christmas. 


Few Teachers or Parents 
Have the Time 


to explore the world’s literature to 
find just the right thing for every 
mood and.every temperament. This 
has all been done by competent ex- 
perts as a labor of love for children 
everywhere. This new edition, now 
in daily use in thousands of discrim- 
inating homes, is being offered for the 
price of one high-grade toy. A toy is 
short-lived but this Library will live 
for a lifetime. A list of the authors 
includes the masters from Shakes- 
peare to Joel Chandler Harris. The 
names ‘of the editors, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie and Mary Burt, are 
known and revered by teachers every- 
where. 


Give Every Child the Thrills 
You Had 


You remember when you were a child the 
world was peopled with giants and fairies. 
As you enjoyed the stories that gripped your 
young mind you actually became the princess 
with the violet eyes or the knight of the in- 
visible cloak. What days of romance! Don’t 
let any child you know miss them. 


Imagination, Education and 
Leadership 


Great men and women, leaders of industry, 
science and the arts have imagination. They 
can see beyond the vista of the average man. 
They build their knowledge on the wisdom 
of the past. The stories which are offered 
here are the products of great minds. They 
stimulate imagination and create a founda- 
tion for your child’s education. 


Free Examination in Your Own 


Home at Our Expense 
We want you to see this six volume set of 


the “Every-Child-Should—Know Library,” 
bound in gay red cloth. The books have 
colored frontispieces and title pages, and 


decorative end papers. They appeal to boys 


and girls of all ages. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Simply clip the coupon and mail at once. 
You are under no obligation if you do not 
like the books. If you are satisfied send us 
$1.00 a month for only 7 months. Nothing 
could be fairer. If you prefer, send one pay- 
ment of $6.50 to complete the transaction. 


EVERY - CHILD - 
SHOULD - KNOW 


LIBRARY 








POEMS 


187 of the World’s Best Poems for | 
Young People 


FAIRY TALES 


24 Tales Children will 
Adore 


HEROES 


20 Stories of the World’s Greatest 
Heroes 


always 


FOLK TALES) 
20 Tales that have thrilled Children | 


for thousands of years 


PICTURES 


45 Schools of Art described and 
illustrated with world famous 
paintings 


FAMOUS STORIES | 
11 Short Stories that Children have 
| 





always loved 














I 
THE PARENTS’ INSTITUTE 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


! 

! 

| 
Send me the six-volume The What- 
Every-Child-Should-Know Library, ! 
I agree to examine them and try them ! 
out for five days. Then I will either | 
return them to you, or I will pay you, | 
when billed, just $1 a month for | 
| 

| 

! 

! 

! 

I 

! 

! 


seven months. 
Name 


Address 


If you prefer one cash payment send 
$6.50 
i I a 








Sale! 
TAILORED |, 
SHIRTS 





Ideal Gifts in Three Different Materials 


Crown Rayon SHIRTS $1.12 
Pure Silk SHIRTS $2.12 
Silk and Rayon Satin $1.71 


@ Tested and approved by Woman's 
World Home Institute. 


@ Look at the soft collar, the invisible 
fly front with 8 rows of stitching and 
the smart graceful lines! 


@® Buy several—you'll find them ideal 
for gifts and there are dozens of chic 
ways to wear them. 


@ Sizes 32 to 40. Colors: White, Dusty 


Pink, Maize, Aqua, Kelly Green, Rust, 
Wine, Navy Blue, and Black. 





eee ee ee ee ee 
| Fairfield Frocks—Belber Bldg., i 
j Dept. IN, Philadelphia, Pa. ' 
i Please send me the following: bate I 
7 1 | | 2nd 
; Quan. | Size | Color | Material | Choice ; 
—_—_ r iteris nol 
! ' } 1 
errr aguas > — L 
i Name ° 1 
i Address , icase § 
< Byrrererer cote GONE. oc cncccces ! 
| Enclosed Find Cash (] Send C. 0. D. [) I 
.maamoedwemaaeweaaanane aa! 





WAVE Your HAIR AT HOME 
with “JAGKEY” Wave Setter 


New amazing device 
gives you professional 
wave in 5 minutes 

also resets your perma- 
nent. “Jackey’’ does for 
you, mechanically, ex- 
actly what the beauty 
operator does with her 
fingers and a comb, when 
she gives you a finger 
wave. It took her 6 
months to learn it, you 
can do it instantly by 
placing “‘Jackey"’ on your 
hair and merely pushing 





PAT. No. 2100638 


your thumb and forefinger together It automatically 
draws any type of wave, void of amateurish look 

best mited to your personality——saves $13.50 te 
$26.00 a year on beauty bill. Uses no heat; no 
electricity; no dangerous chemicals. Made of sturdy 
comb-like material, lasts many years. Light as a 
feather, a child can handle it. Costs only $1.00. Just 
send $1.00 for ‘“‘Jackey’’ Postpaid Or send your 
name and address and we'll ship C.0O.D. Pay post 
man $1.00 plus charges on arrival. Guaranteed as 
advertised in Good Housekeeping. If not delighted 
we insist you return it within 10 days for your dollar 


back. Order today. 
JACKEY PRODUCTS, 


STAND UP SANTA 
BALLOONS 


TOR gees GIFTS AND 
ART RE NTA stands 13 
ERE on his own 
: Ea.—2c, 5! $1.00, 100 
5, 500—$8.00. GIANT RED 
A, much larger, in special envel 
a—6c, 10 or more 5c ea, 8 
ROU | balloons RED 
oR, ) 


Box 61-Z, Louisville, Ky. 

















Santa and 2 more, 5c. GIFT ASSORT 
MENT, 100—$1.25. SAMPLE R 12 
Balloons with GIANT Santa——2 dimes. 
WYANDOT CO. GALION, oO. 


1939 Government Jobs 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a job with the United States Gov- 
ernment? Teachers have a big advantage because 
of their training and education.. Many 1939 ap- 
pointments expected. Big pay, short hours, and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get them. 











BIG Wweerer PACKAGE “on TEACHERS 





WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 

colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 

+ ma 26e 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teachers aids 

” let tree. Wis F Flower Preservation Society, 
i740 Oliver St., Washington, D. C. 
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How Countries Have Worked to Secure World Peace 


2. On a map of North and 
South America, color and name 
the countries which may send 
delegates to the Pan-American 
Congress. 
F. How the Hague conferences 
attempted to settle disputes in a 
peaceful way. 
1. Read to find why the Hague 
Conferences were called and 
what the results of these meet- 


ings were. Then check your 
reading by answering these 
questions. 


a) How did the Hague Con- 
ferences happen to be organ- 
ized? 
6) What was an important 
step taken at the first Hague 
Conference? 
c) What was the first use 
to be made of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration? 
2. Collect magazine and news- 
paper articles against war and 
for peace, and mount them in 
your notebooks. Put title of 
article, source, place, and date 
of publication above or below 
the article. 
G. How the League of Nations 
has been successful in some of its 
endeavors, but has not erased war 
from the history of nations. 
1. Read to find out how the 
peace plan of the League of 
Nations was different from all 
previous ones and how success- 
ful it proved to be. Then 
check your reading by answer- 
ing these questions. 
4) How did the League of 
Nations happen to be organ- 
ized? 
b) In what ways has the 
League of Nations been suc- 
cessful? Unsuccessful? 
c) When and where does the 
League of Nations meet to 
transact its business? 
2. On an outline map of the 
world, color and then name 
the countries which the present 
membership comprises. 
3. Find a list of Wilson’s 
“Fourteen Points.” Make two 
columns on paper. Head one 


we must find a pretty doll for her,” 
Santa said. And then they looked 
among all the dolls. When they 
took the cover off the box where I 
was, Santa said, “I am sure that this 
is the doll Polly would like!” 

(Enter Mother Goose, left. She 
holds skirt up daintily in each hand 
and comes hurrying in, out of breath. 
Doll goes to right back stage, across 
from Jack Frost.)- 

MOTHER GOOsE—This is a chilly 
night to be out, but I just had to 
come when I got the news that some 
meddlesome person had told you 
children there wasn’t a Santa Claus. 

potty—Then there really is a 
Santa Claus, Mother Goose? 

MOTHER GoosE—Well, I should 
say there is. Half the children in 


(Continued from page 47) 


Points Related to Peace and the 
other Points Related to Justice. 
Classify the points in the prop- 
er columns. 
H. How the World Court was 
organized to give justice to na- 
tions that disagree. 

Read to find out why the 
World Court was organized and 
whether it has been successful. 
Then check yourself by filling in 
these blanks with the correct 
word or words. 

1. The need of a world court 

was felt when 

2. nations agree to 

take before the Court any dis- 

pute in which they are con- 
cerned, and to abide by its 
decision. 

3. The has not joined 

the World Court. 

I. How the Disarmament Confer- 
ences have tried to limit the 
armies, navies, and air forces of 
the most powerful nations. 

1. It is the opinion of many 

people that if countries are not 

so well prepared for war, they 
will not be so apt to declare 
war. Others believe that if 
countries are well prepared for 
war, other nations will be afraid 
to declare war against them. 

State your opinions and the 

reasons for your way of think- 

ing. 

2. Read at least two accounts 

about disarmament conferences 

with the following questions in 
mind. 
a) What did each conference 
succeed in doing in regard to 
reducing armies, navies, and 
air forces? 
b) What is the situation in 
regard to armament at the 
present time? 


3. Write a paper supporting 
either of the following state- 
ments. 


a) Nations should maintain 
large armies or navies to en- 
sure peace in their country. 
6) All nations should reduce 
their armies or navies that 
peace may be retained. 





There's Always Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 33) 


the world wouldn’t know about me 
if Santa didn’t deliver my storybook 
to millions of them every Christmas. 

(Mother Goose stands, left, beside 
Jack Frost. Enter Holly Wreath, 
right.) 

BILLY—Look, Polly! A__ holly 
wreath! Doesn’t he look Christ- 
masy? 

HOLLY WREATH—I came to say 
Merry Christmas to Santa Claus. 
Has he been here yet? 

BILLY—Not yet. 
he will come? 

HOLLY WREATH—Of course he 
will. He’s been here every other 
year, hasn’t he? 

(Holly Wreath stands beside Doll. 
Enter Man in Christmas Poem, left. 
He says his lines from center stage, 


Do you think 


4. Collect cartoons about dis- 
arming. Mount them in a 
notebook, and write below each 
picture what it means. 


J. The Kellogg-Briand Pact at- 


tempted to make peace more 
secure. 
1. The Kellogg-Briand Pact 


was considered a great stride 
forward for world peace be- 
cause in the pact nations con- 
demned war. Read about this 
pact. Then check your reading 
by answering these questions. 
a) What led to the organiza- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact? 
b) How does it attempt to 
make peace among nations? 
2. State in a paragraph what 
you think is the importance of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
V. Summarizing the unit. 
The children wrote individual 
summaries, following the outline of 
general headings given under IV. 
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and goes to left to stand beside 
Mother Goose.) 

MAN—I was fast asleep when 4 
Christmas Brownie whispered to me 
that there were two children here 
who had not gone to bed yet. 

BILLY—Good evening, Mr.— 

MAN—I am the Man in the Christ- 
mas Poem. Don’t you remember? 
“°Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house not 4 
creature was stirring, not even 4 
mouse.” (Pauses and looks accus- 
ingly at Billy and Polly.) “Th 
stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care.” (Looks at fireplace.) 
Why, where are your stockings? 

POLLY—Why, er—you see, We 
heard there wasn’t a Santa Claus. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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There's Always Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 68) 


MAN—Not a Santa Claus! Don’t 
you remember the poem I am in? It 
, “Out on the lawn there arose 
such a clatter, I sprang from my bed 
to see what was the matter.” 
pILLY—Oh, I remember! When 
you looked out of the window you 
saw Santa! 

MAN (well pleased) —Of course I 
did. But (shakes finger at children) 
| warn you, Santa won’t come if you 
don’t go to sleep. 

piLLY—But look who has come 
in! 

CHRISTMAS STAR—Yes, I am the 
Christmas Star. Tonight I am shin- 
ing all over the world, and where- 
ever I am seen there is a Santa Claus; 
for Santa is the Spirit of Giving. 

BILLY (fo Polly)—I am sleepy. 
Let us lie down here and go to sleep, 


but let us hang up our stockings 
first. 

(They hang up their stockings at 
the fireplace; then curl up on the 
settee.) 

CHRISTMAS STAR—And we shall 
sing a Christmas lullaby for you. 

(Characters stand in semicircle 
so that fireplace is hidden from audi- 
ence. All sing together “Christmas 
Lullaby,” on page 33. 

At the beginning of last verse, the 
semicircle divides in center showing 
Santa at work filling the stockings. 
At end of song, the characters turn 
in two lines, led by Jack Frost on 
one side and Christmas Star on the 
other side, and tiptoe off stage. The) 
continue humming until Santa Claus 
finishes work, tiptoes over to look 
down at sleeping children, and exits.) 





Gifts That Are Easy to Make 


(Continued from page 17) 


& THE penwiper pattern is first 
made on paper. Draw a circle 
2%” in diameter. Fold it in halves, 
quarters, and eighths, and then cut 
off the curve as shown in the small 
sketch. Using this pattern, cut three 
or four pieces of felt, all the same 
color, or two colors that look well 
together. Lay them alternately as 
shown, and sew a button on top and 
through the center of the pieces. 


— THE sewing case is made from 
a piece of material 125s” square. 
Fold it through the middle. Stitch 
across the top and the bottom, mak- 
ing each seam *46” wide. Turn in- 
side out. Fold in the raw edges “46”. 
Measure off two-inch intervals and 
stitch by hand or on machine as indi- 
cated by dotted lines in sketch. 
Cut four pieces of cardboard 
1%e” x 5146”, and slip them into 
the pockets formed by the stitching. 


Then sew the whole length with a 
close overcasting stitch. Cut two 
pieces of cardboard 1'%6” square, 
cover them with the material, and 
sew these squares over and over to 
the case at places marked L on dia- 
gram. O forms the flap, and M, the 
cover to fold over the case. 

A needlecase is made of flannel 
cut in a circle 1%” in diameter. 
Buttonhole around the edge, fold 
through center, and sew to inside of 
cover. A pincushion may be added. 

Tack a ribbon to the outside, 
bring around case, and tie in a bow; 
or close the case with snaps. 


@ DRAW the bookmark design on 
stiff paper or lightweight card- 
board. Draw outlines with heavy 
black ink. Color figure as desired. 
The lettering may be in red, blue, or 
black. Draw the side lines with a 
ruler. Cut out the whole design. 





At the Sign of the Red and Green Stamp 


(Continued from page 32) 


scoTTie—Merry Christmas! 

NoD—We’ve found it! What shall 
we do now? 

ANGELA—We must wait here un- 
til midnight. 

IcicLE—This is all very boring. 
What shall we do during the time? 

MR. CLaus—I have an idea. Let’s 
read our greetings to one another. 

NOD—May I begin? 

MR. CLAus—You may start, Nod. 

nop—If I turn about you can 
read it on my back (turns quickly so 
they can see), but I’d much rather 
say it. I’ve learned it from my 
sister cards. They look just like me 
and say the very same thing. 

I've come to fill your stocking 
With wishes by the score, 
A happy holiday this year, 
And many, many more.” 

IcicLE—Silly chatter. No one 
bothers to read us. They tear open 
the envelope, take one look, and in- 
~ te basket we go (demonstrates). 


MR. CLAUS—lIcicle, for all her sil- 
ver lining, will never make anyone 
full of Christmas cheer. 

ICICLE (with a grimace)—Christ- 
mas cheer. I'm sick of the word. 

TiM—Turn around and let us 
read. (Icicle turns and he reads.) 
“A dashing miss of modern time, 
And yet the old familiar rhyme— 
A friendly wish for Christmas cheer, 
A greeting for the glad new year.” 
It’s a nice verse. 

IcIcLE—But not half good enough 
for me. I cost a quarter! 

MR. CLAUS—I am waiting to be 
asked to read my verse. 

scoTTIE—Go ahead, Mr. Claus. 

MR. CLAUS (bowing )— 

“May Santa’s pack hold all things 
dear, 
In every present, Christmas cheer.” 

IcICLE—I’m so tired of Christmas 
cheer. If anyone else mentions the 
word, I’m leaving. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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OWN A ROYAL 


“I did. And they all 
said, ‘When you own 
2 Royal_you own the 


in working out projects 
a s well as 
for all my 


t 4 
The Work You Get 
Done on a Royal !” 
“IT used to put things 
because I hated 


Portable. I clean up 
my daily routine in a 
hurry and I’m working 
on a thesis in spare 
time.’’ 













“I'm Afraid — I'm a 
Little Bit Lazy”... 
“A Royal Portable fits 
into my picture fine. 
It saves time—I do 
reports in half an hour 
that formerly took 
twice as long. And 
they’re good—the prin- 











EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW HOW TO TYPE! 


Prove te your own satisfaction that you can 
enjoy the advantages of typing ... (1) get 
more work done; (2) get ahead faster; (3) 
have more spare time—if you own a Royal 
Portable with Royal’s Instant Typing Chart. 
Royal’s full-sized standard keyboard and 
genuine office typewriter features . . . Touch 
Control, Finger Comfort Keys, many others— 
all to help make writing easier, faster. 

Ask your friends who own Royals—they’ll 
tell you how good they are. Scientifically de- 
signed for fast, comfortable action. Hand- 
some to look at—great to use. A life-saver to 
every teacher who likes to make time count! 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU 


Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, effort- 
less action. Touch Control. Finger Comfort 
Keys. Genuine Dust Protection. Avtomatic 
Paper Lock. Touch-set Tabulator and many 
other office typewriter features to make typ- 
ing easier, faster for everyone. 


Tested, 
Proved, 
Guaranteed! 


ture of type 
writers. 















cipal and the other 
teachers praise them.” 


SEE what a Royal will do! Then own it on your own 





terms—cash, or only a few cents a day! Mail coupon 
today for full details of Royal’s offer——prices, terms, Free 
Only bad Few Cents a Day Home Trial—everything. No obligation 


FREE! Royal’s Instant Typing Chart, shows you how to type RIGHT. INCLUDED with every 
* Royal Portable at no extra cost-a handsome, all-weather triple-convertible Carrying Case. 


ee eetinanimnnttiteeed 
| ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, iInc., 


Dept. C-254, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| Tell me how I can own——for only a few cents a 
day—a latest model Royal Portable—-with FREE 
| HOME TRIAL. 


(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then 
make it help pay! Write Make and Serial No. 
on coupon margin for full trade-in value.) 


eee 
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City. | 
State 
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OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 

handy-size catalog which fully describes 

the complete Owen line of books, pic- 

tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








r—maxine OPPORTUNITY 


Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., make 
money easily selling HANDY WACKS popular 
household paper items—sell quickly, make good 
profits and repeat. WRITE TODAY for FREE 
catalog and interesting information. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 
Sparta, Michigan Dept. i-M. 




















NEW DE LUXE 


s MEUW AMSTERDAM 


newyorx FEB. 11,1939 


46 DAYS « 14 PORTS 
9 COUNTRIES «+ $720 up 
CUBA « PANAMA « PERU « CHILE 
ARGENTINA « URUGUAY « BRAZIL 
VIRGIN ISLANDS « The BAHAMAS 
Every room, regardless of the rate you 
pay, has a private bathroom with tub, 
shower, or both, and private toilet. 


Rate includes rail fare from Mar del Plata 
to Buenos Aires and return, as well as hotel 
and meals at Buenos Aires. 


Also 2 de luxe Cruises to RIO 
and the WEST INDIES, DEC. 17 and 
JAN. 14 - 25 DAYS - $360 up 


Consult Your Travel Agent, or 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway, New York 
in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
65 Broadway, New York 
Offices and Agencies in all 
Principal Cities 


























New Under-arm 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses —does 
not irritate skin. 

2. No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 

3. Instantly checks perspiration 
for 1 to 3 days. Removes 
odor from perspiration. 

4. A pure white, greaseless, stain- 
less vanishing cream. 

5. Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for 
being Harmless to Fabrics. 


TEN MILLION jars of Arrid 
have been sold. Try ajar today! 


ARRID 
39¢ a jar 
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Lowest Prices on 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


Provide for All Your Magazine Needs Now—Pay January 5th 
If More Convenient—Use the Order Form Below 


If one magazine is desired, use “‘Publisher’s Price” in first column. If more than 
How to Order one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’ in second column. Wherever possible 
avail yourself of the special combinations in this list and then add other magazines desired at their club 
prices. Prices apply only in the United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries quoted on request. 








Pubi’rs Club Pubi’rs Club 

Price Price Price Price 

AMERICAN BOY 0. eee i as JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (10 nos.)....$2.25 $2.25 
with MeCall’s Magazine .............. 2.50 JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 250 2.40 
with Popular Mechanics —........... wee 4.00 i $0 JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES.. 2.00 1.80 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) . 250 2.25 | LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 None 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) ...... h 2B” J) | Beater vere eet .. 450 None 
AMERICAN GIRL ..... wind . 1.50 1.40 | MeCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.00 1.00 
with The Pathfinder sapeiaiin =~ aa 2.00 with American Girl 2.50 2.00 
with American Boy ................................ 3.00 2.50 with Reader’s Digest . 4.00 3.35 
PS | | ee with Redbook als 350 3.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ——S. with Better Homes and Gardens... 2.00 1.60 
with Collier’s, National Weekly*........ 450 3.75 | MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)........ 75 75 
with Woman’s Home Companion*.... 350 3.00 | NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 350 3.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY 0... . 3.00 3.00 | NATURE MAGAZINE .. 3.00 2.75 
ARTS AND DECORATION 3.00 2.75 with Child Life 5.50 5.00 
ASIA .... . 400 3.75 with Reader’s Digest 6.00 5.75 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) .. 1.50 1.40 with Popular Mechanics ...... 5.50 5.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ... 5.00 3.75 with McCall’s Magazine 400 3.75 
BETTER ENGLISH . .. 3.00 2.00 with Parents’ Magazine ... 5.00 4.50 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS . 1.00 _.85 | NEWSWEEK ........................... 4.00 None 
with Reader’s Digest ....... .. 400 3.35 | NEWSWEEK (To Teachers denna 2.25 None 
with Child Life ; . 3.50 3.00 | OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... 1.00 1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE nea . 100 1.00 with The Pathfinder ........... 2.00 1.50 
with The Pathfinder 0... . 200 1.75 with Child Life... , 3.50 3.00 
with Wee Wisdom ...................... . 200 1.70 | OUTDOOR LIFE ; : . 150 1.35 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ........ . 2.00 1.75 
i ck . 2.50 2.25 with Etude, Music Magazine . 4.00 3.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 3.75 with Better Homes and Gardens 3.00 2.40 
with MeCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 | THE PATHFINDER _...... aiaiiants: 90 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 4.50 with Better Homes and Gardens... 2.00 1.60 
with Parents’ Magazine . 450 3.50 with McCall’s Magazine ........ Hees ... 2.00 1.60 
with American Girl _.. 400 3.50 with Popular Mechanics ....... . 3.50 3.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 2.75 with Christion ——— aamaee 3.00 2.40 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 3.75 with Wee Wis veveeee 2.00 1.90 
with McCall's Magazine ................. 4.00 3.30 | PHYSICAL CULTURE "MAGAZINE... 2.50 2.50 








—e as Christmas Gifts 


Magazine subscriptions are ideal Christmas gifts for your friends and members of your 
family. Their cost is small and they will be enjoyed and appreciated during the entire year. 

Select the magazines you desire for this purpose and let us have your order early. We will 
send attractive announcement cards for you if you wish. Give full information, name and 
address of person to whom each magazine is to be sent, and your own name as donor. 


























CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE... ——| | PICTORIAL REVIEW—DELINEATOR. 1.00 None 
with American Girl : 3.00 2.50 | POPULAR HOMECRAFT (Bi- Monthy) . 2.00 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine. . 3.50 2.90 | POPULAR MECHANICS 0. 2.50 2.25 
CHRISTIAN HERALD . 2.00 1.75 “RENNIE 5.00 4.50 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 2.00 2.00 with Reader’s Digest ........................ 5.50 4.75 
with American Magazine and POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.......... . 1.50 1.35 
Woman’s Home Companion*...5.50 4.75 | PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. . 2.00 1.90 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 250 2.25 | READER’S DIGEST sehetiauage ' . 3.00 3.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 2.50 None with American Girl 450 3.75 
with Geed Housekeeping* 5.00 4.50 with Better English _... 6.00 5.00 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (5 years) 1.00 None with Parents’ ae 5.00 4.50 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks) = with Redbook ..... 5.50 4.50 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 2.75 | REDBOOK ........ 2.50 2.25 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 1.75 with Nature Magazine 5.50 5.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine .. 300 2.40 with Etude, Music Magazine . 450 3.65 
with Nature Magazine 5.00 4.50 | SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 1.00 1.00 
with The Pathfinder .. 3.00 2.40 | ST. NICHOLAS ...... . 3.00 2.75 
with McCall's —-* & Redbook... 5.50 4.50 | SATURDAY EVENING “POST... 2.00 None 
FIELD AND STREAM. : . 1.50 1.50 | SCHOLASTIC (32 nos )—English or So- 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING... 250 None cial Studies Edition (Please specify) 1.50 1.35 
with Cosmopoliton® .................... | a U6lLlUD,, Fs 2.00 2.00 
HARPER'S BAZAAR : 5.00 None | SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.)... 3.00 2.85 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE piaciiamaaialae 4.00 3.75 | SCIENTIFIC ao anteesitin . 4.00 3.75 
HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT.............. .50 50 | SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE .... .250 2.50 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.50 2.50 | TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZING.~ 5.00 None 
with American Girl 400 3.90 TRAVEL MAGAZINE ; si 4.00 3.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.50 3.35 | VOGUE ................... Say, 
THE INSTRUCTOR . nm 2.50 2.25 | WEE WISDOM ........ ils aS! 
with Children’s Activities .... 5.50 5.00 with American Girl 0.0. 250 2.00 
with Correct English 5.00 4.50 with Etude, Music Magazine . 3.00 2.50 
with Current History 5.50 5.00 with McCall's Magazine o 2.00 1.70 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 4.00 with Better Homes and Gardens... 2.00 1.70 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.00 4.75 with Parents’ Magazine .... ———s' 
with Nature Magazine ............ 5.50 5.00 | WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1.00 1.00 
with Parents’ Magozine —.......... 450 4.00 with American Magazine* .............. 3.50 3.00 
with Reader’s Digest ............ oo Me with Collier’s, National Weekly*.......3.00 2.75 
ot J — 350 3.25 On clubs marked with an asterisk (*) publishers 
fHE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 4.00 4.00 | require that magazines go to the same address, 


NOTE: We can furnish any other magazines desired, singly at the publisher's price, 
or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by any reputable subscription agency. 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 





THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription (0 new or 0 renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
with the issue for C) 1 Year at $2.50. C] 2 Years at $4.00. 


__ ff 

 & 

a 

ee : 

Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as follows: a 
= 

_f 














This order totals $ - CI will remit on or before Jan. 5th, 1939. [I am enclosing # 
payment in full. ([) I am enclosing check postdated Jan. 5th, not to be cashed before that date. @ 








My Name. P.O. wenbiein g 
St. or R.D.. State ai 
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At the Sign of the Red and Green Stamp 


(Continued from page 69) 


SCOTTIE—Mine doesn’t say a word 
about cheer. Listen. 

“A wee little messenger come to 
say 
A merry, mirthful Christmas day.” 

NOD (putting her arms about 
him)—The verse is dear, just like 
you, Scottie. 

MR. CLAUS—Yours is next, Tim. 
We'll save Angela’s for last. 

tTim—I must hold my book just 
so, and then my verse reads— 

“A Christmas carol I sing to you 
Of yuletide joy the whole year 
through.” 

MR. CLauS—Now yours, Angela. 

ANGELA—Mine is a little more 
serious. I’m the Christmas angel. 
“Hark, the herald angels sing 
Of joy come to the earth, 

Because this happy Christmas day 
Was our dear Saviour’s birth.” 

Nop—Oh, it’s lovely. I wish you 
were near me in the shop. I'd read 
that verse over and over again. 

(A clock strikes twelve. On the 
last note, Joy appears from between 
the red and green stamps.) 

ALL—Oh, who are you? 

yor—Dear little card people, I am 
Joy, the spirit of Christmas. Each 
year just before a card is sold, I 
summon him to my throne that he 
may learn his task in the world. To- 
morrow each of you will leave the 
Friendly Shop to go home with your 
new owners. 

icicLE—I hope mine is a wealthy 
lady in a limousine. I would like 
one ride worthy of my beauty be- 
fore I am burned or torn up. 


jor—There you are wrong, Icicle. 
If you heed my message you will 
never die. 

ANGELA—Tell us the message. 

joy—lIt is a sacred trust each of 
you has. You will be chosen by 
those who cannot be with their 
loved ones on Christmas Day. You 
must carry their thoughts tucked 
within your envelopes. You must 
feel that you are the messengers of 
those hearts. 

Nop—Oh, I do, Joy. I know ] 
can pop out of my envelope and say 

“Merry Christmas” as it’s never been 
said before. 

MR. CLAUS—I too. My back is al- 
ready loaded with good wishes. 

tim—And I. The little boy who 
receives me will hear me singing a 
nice Christmas song in his ear. 

scoTTiE—My bow and my smile 
will make my receiver forget I'm 
merely a painted puppy. 

ANGELA—And I shall whisper not 
only of joy but of the Christmas 
miracle of peace and good will. 

jyov—aAnd you, Icicle? 

IcICLE (kneeling before Joy) 
am ashamed of my pride. I shall 
speak with all my heart a message of 
Christmas—yes, Christmas cheer! 

(At signal from Joy, all kneel.) 

yov—lI proclaim you all Christ- 
mas greetings of full-fledged power, 
with the right to leave the Friendly 
Shop and proudly wear the Sign of 
the Red and Green Stamp. 

(All rise and make a circle.) 

ALL—A merry, merry Christmas 
to everyone, everywhere! 





A Test on “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 


(Continued from page 51) 


Key 


1. James Russell Lowell 
2. dream 

3. June 

4. cup, Christ 

§. leper, gold, scorn 


6. leper, gold 

7. poor, blessing, empty, worth- 
less, duty 

8. winter, old 

9. leper 

10. leper, Christ 

11. castle 





The Law of Reliability 


(Continued from page 9) 


@ THE Christmas season seems an 

especially appropriate time for 
teachers to stress the importance of 
character education. This poster 
dealing with honesty and reliability, 
the fourth in the group of ten which 
are appearing, one each month, in 


TuHeE INstRUCTOR, is similar to one 
in a series which was published in 
1920, in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans. The text of each 
poster is part of a $5000 prize Chil- 
dren’s Code written by William J. 
Hutchins, president of Berea College. 





Tests for a Unit on Peace 


(Continued from page 51) 


Key 
I. 1. b 3. a 5. b 
2. a 4.c¢ 6. c 
i i. 2 3. F i: F a | 
27T 4T 6F 
III. 1. Venezuela; was settled by 


arbitration 


2. abolished 

3. building up 

4. James G. Blaine; Pan-Amen- 
can Congress; friendliness 


5. outlawing war 

IV. 1. b 4.4 
2. d 5. f 
3. e€ 6. ¢ 
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FOR «e TEACHER 


who cares for her 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


and for her 
Personal Library 








This unique 
cover is the 
modern 


answer to 


the problem 


neat and visible 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


PRESERVE, PROTECT 
AND ENHANCE gour 
SCHOOL BOOKS, PICTURES, 
MAGAZINES AND your 
Personal Library WITH 

Trans- 


VITA parene COVERS 


STRONG © DUSTPROOF © SANITARY 








VITALIZE your books—make them 
sparkle and shine with Vita Covers. 


P RINCIPALS and teachers every- 
where agree that VITA Covers keep 
Plan and Roll Books immaculate. 

A tribute to your pet magazines and 
most cherished books. Protect pictures 
on display and much-used record books. 
Sturdy enough to last a lifetime. Makes 
the dingiest book sparkle. 


A few of the many 
PROMINENT USERS 





American Magazine New York Public Library 
Boston Board of Education Northwestern University 
Boy Scouts of Ameri jvania Railroad 
Columbia Pictures Corporation Reader's Digest 

Columbia University Scribner Publishing Co. 


Girl Scouts of America Southern Railroad 


Y. M. C. A. 
McCall Publishing Company Wisconsin University 
New York Board of Education Zenith Radio 


SEND 10 CENTS for Special 
GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


VITA SPECIALTIES CO., 693 Bdwy, New York 

Se ae Gu ee 

VITA SPECIALTIES CO. 
693 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Yes, I'd like to get acquainted with 
VITA COVERS. Here is 10 cents. 











A Christmas Pageant 


(Continued from page 31) 


front of them across the stage, stop- 
ping over the cradle. They kneel as 
the Chorus sings “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are,” leave gifts, and take 
their places to the left. 

Two Candle Bearers come slowly 
down the aisle, part at the bottom 
step, and proceed to the candelabra. 
The Herald Angel descends first to 
the right, then to the left, lighting 
the candles of the Candle Bearers, 
and speaking at the same time: 
“Jesus said, ‘I am the light of the 
world: he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life. .... Ye are the 
light of the world. .... Let your 
light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’ ” 

The Herald Angel returns to her 
place and the Candle Bearers move 
up to the top step. The remaining 
Candle Bearers come by twos, light 
their candles, and take their places 
down the steps. 

The Children of Many Lands 
come by twos, kneel before the 


cradle, leave gifts, and take places 
on alternate sides. Again they kneel 
facing the front. After the last 
gift has been placed, they rise to sing 
“Joy to the World.” 

The recessional is very slow and 
impressive. The children leave by 
twos, alternating sides. The Shep- 
herds and Kings leave in their groups 
of threes. Mary is followed by 
Joseph. The Heralds bring the 
cradle. The Candle Bearers meet at 
the bottom step. They are followed 
by the Children of Many Lands. 
The Herald Angel remains in front 
of the window. 

When all have reached the rear of 
the auditorium, they sing “Silent 
Night,” with the Chorus. The Her- 
ald Angel descends to second step 
and extends hands in benediction: 
“The Lord bless you, and keep you: 
The Lord make his face to shine up- 
on you, and be gracious unto you: 
The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon you, and give you peace.” 

EpitoriaL Note: All of the songs 
used in this 1 a are found in The 


Golden Book Favorite Songs (Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago, IIl.). 





A Three-Dimension Picture of Tiny Tim and 
All the Other Cratchits 


(Continued from page 23) 


The candle may be colored orange, 
and the shelf dark brown. 

Color Peter’s coat green, his trou- 
sers light yellowish tan, his tie red, 
and his hair light brown. 

Color Mrs. Cratchit’s dress blue, 
hair brown, bow at neck red, and 
the apples yellow with red cheeks. 

Color the little Cratchit girl’s 
dress light lavender and hair yellow. 

Color Martha’s dress rose, bow at 
throat blue, and hair brown. 

Color the little Cratchit boy’s 
coat green, trousers very dark brown, 
hair brown, stockings red, and shoes 
black or brown. 


Color Belinda’s dress and bows 
blue and hair yellow. The plates 
may be white, or white with very 
narrow red bands. 

Color Bob’s coat dark green, his 
trousers black, scarf dark red, shoes 
gray or black, and _ handkerchief 
gray. 

Color Tiny Tim’s cap and mit- 
tens dark red, coat and trousers 
dark brown, crutch dark brown, 
stockings dark red, and shoes black. 

The floor should be a darker 
brown than the walls. Color bases 
on all figures the same, and draw 
lines of floor on each base. 





Favors for Your Christmas Party 


(Continued from page 14) 


the paper meet, measure off sections 
5”, 4”, 5”, and 4” long, respective- 
ly. Draw lines across the strip, 
crease, and fold so flaps are on the 
inside. The 5” section at the end 
of the strip forms the back of the 
holder, and the 4” piece next to it 
forms the bottom. Push the other 
4” section down inside the 5” sec- 
tion which forms the back. Make a 
small tray with sides about 1” high 
and a bottom slightly smaller than 
the base of the holder. Cut the 
corners to form tabs. Fold up the 
1” sides and paste tabs. Slip tray 
inside the holder. 

Paste a decoration and a note pad 
on the front. Cut a triangular piece 
out of top of back section and put 
a pencil or paper in the pocket. 

Artificial Christmas trees can be 
easily made by upper-grade pupils. 
Use stiff wire for the tree trunk, and 
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embed it in plaster of paris in a paper 
nut cup. The branches of the small 
tree which is illustrated are made of 
five different lengths of stiff crepe 
paper. Cut the longest strips of 
paper, to be used at the base of the 
tree, 10” long. Cut the others 8”, 
6”, 4”, and 3” long, respectively. 
Cut all the strips across the grain, 
making them 2” wide. Fold the 
strips through the center lengthwise 
and taper each end. Lay the folded 
strip of paper over stiff wire. Hold 
the two edges together with one 
hand, and push the paper up with 
the other hand, to make creases. 
Punch a hole in the center of each 
strip on the fold. Slip branches, 
longest ones first, over the trunk. 
Paste them so that they will stay in 
place and cover the trunk. Deco- 
rations, such as tinsel, and stars of 
colored paper, may be added. 





EASY 


TO TEACH NEATNESS 


HESE FREE Neatness Charts make 

it easy now to instill habits of neat- 
ness and tidiness in children. It's a 
game they love to play. Join the hun- 
dreds of teachers who use them.. . 
mail the coupon for as many as you 
need. And if you would like a handy 
Home Shine Kit (of dauber, polisher, 
and tin of paste polish) for your own 
use, just enclose 25c. 








Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. I- 1288 
88 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 

C) Please send me—Neatness Charts, FREE 
0) I enclose 25c for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name. 





Street and Number 





City State 





he ca ee ee ea oe a om ee eed 


“1,001 FACTS= 


About New York City’’ 


Wheth a visit to New York ov not, 
you aneuld wvtne te the letel Piccadilly for a FREE 
copy of Booklet Ti containing * “1,001 Facts About 
New York City." edu- 
cational. A supply for your entire class on request. 











Also ask for literature on our 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Sp to School Groups 


DAILY RATES 
50 50 
"2 SINGLE $3 DOUBLE 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


45th St., West of Broadway, N. Y. 
Roy Moulton, Mgr. 


N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


FREE f\icwsrtiew York City. 


fortwo 2» HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 












































Teachers--Make More Money! 


Qualify for important Civil Service Government 
Positions. Better salaries—security. Thousands 
being appointed, FREE list and full information 
on new plan. Write at once. State age and edu- 
cation. Instruction Service, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples “9:2” 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5S, 711 Arch St.,PHILA.,PA. 


ANTED ORIGINAL 

W POEMS, SONGS 
For Immediate Consideration .. . . Send Poems to 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ltd, Dpt. 133, Torente, Can. 


$2.50 PRINTING PRESS 
gomplete wh 18 in, Fu ed 
jete wi Bi rubber ty ae is. 5 
Ul find a hy uses ane etures 
pa coverss St of type. Supply 


Suramen ¥wee. 3946 Ravenswood, Chicago 


Announcements 
W. | lj oO SPECIAL P. aICES 
hand-engraved $10.00 
] ing... incading _ nb of —— 
Write for Samples 100 Visiting = : > 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1036 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





171. Palm to Pine 

Remarkable contrasts in Italian 
scenery are shown in two handsome- 
ly illustrated booklets obtainable 
from the Italian Tourist Informa- 
tion Office—Bari and Its Environs 
and Winter Sports in Italy. We 
believe you would find them of in- 
terest personally and of value in 
geography class. 


172. Piano Primer 

Each page in Mortimer Wilson’s 
Piano Primer represents a step or 
steps forward, the important factors 
being printed in red so as to impress 
them on the child’s mind. Rhymes 
introduce an element of humor into 
the information conveyed, and dia- 
grams show not only the relative 
positions of notes but the proper 
fingers for various keys. The book 
is offered here to teachers of kinder- 
garten, first and second grades, at 
25 cents (half the regular price) by 
Century Music Publishing Company 


173. Art Relations of Music 
Included in Music in the Fine 
Arts Area are four-color reproduc- 
tions of two paintings, “Beethoven 
and Nature” and “Finlandia”— 
very different in style but each help- 
ful in school study of music master- 
pieces. A pictograph map, in colors, 
shows musical instruments of Latin 
America, typical products, and na- 
tive life. Other pages present songs 
with decorative illustrations of an 
educational sort. There is also a 
photograph of a famous band, with 
diagram to show the seating plan. 
This pamphlet is offered free to 
teachers by Silver Burdett Company. 


174. Hyacinths in Winter 

Have you ever grown flowers from 
bulbs in your classroom? It makes 
an instructive project, with results 
that give real pleasure. To have 
flowers indoors at a time when the 
ground is covered with snow is a 
cheering sight to teacher and pupils 
alike. From Noordwijk in Holland, 
the land which traditionally is the 
home of tulips, hyacinths, and other 
bulb flowers, come products of the 
nurseries of H. Jan Ohms, Inc. From 
their American headquarters in Con- 
necticut they are making an interest- 
ing offer to teachers, one which has 
special possibilities at the Christmas 
season. On receipt of 10 cents, for- 
warded by us, they will send one 
guaranteed hyacinth bulb, together 
with a pamphlet entitled Your Class 
Can Do It!—Grow Hyacinths on 
Glasses, over Water. ‘This contains 
directions, etc. It may encourage 
you to lead your pupils further in 
floriculture, so that they can make 
Christmas gifts of hyacinths. 
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Christmas Cards 


(Continued from page 25) 


of paper, shape, color, technique, and 
so on. 

Cards may be drawn, trimmed, 
and then pasted on folders, or the 
designs may be applied directly to 
the paper which is to form the card. 
Heavy or lightweight construction 
paper, rice or tracing paper, and al- 
so various rough-surfaced drawing 
papers (white or cream) are suitable 
for making cards, and are inexpen- 
sive. Even brown wrapping paper 
makes a good background for crayon 


or tempera-paint work. It is also 
attractive when it is decorated with 
lacquer. 

Simple motifs are the best for 
children to use. Crayons, tempera 
paint, stenciling, paper silhouettes, 
or linoleum blocks may be used. 
Silver, gold, and copper crayons give 
pleasing festive touches on black and 
colored papers. Choice of color and 
arrangement of color masses are of 
vital importance, whether the card 
is modern or realistic. 





An English Test 


(Continued from page 50) 


Key 
I. 1. Don’t long. 
2. Jack’s go? 
3. It’s start. 
4. Mr. o'clock. 
5. Yes, Dr. Gordon. 
6. didn’t letter. 
7. hurt, Joe? 
8. children’s books? 
9. Mayor, Mr. Holden, pupils. 
10. cake, candy, nuts. 
11. hurt. 
12. “Here,” Harold, dol- 
lar.” 
II. 1. Where Thanksgiving 
2. Put Mr. Bronson 
3. Alas 
4. Her Springfield Ohio 
§. The Why 
6. Washington’s Birthday 
February 


7. The Norwegian 


8. Did Captain G. M. Stanley 

9. When Washington, D.C. 
Corcoran Art Gallery 

10. We First Baptist Church 
Sunday 

11. The Rev. A. S. Turner 
English French Christmas 


12. We Alice Wonderland 
Penrod Sam Children’s 
Book Week 
Ill. 1. laid 8. were 
2. into 9. surely 
. < ee 
4.C 11. We 
5. was i 
6. laid 13. her 
7. us “14. it’s 
IV. 1. umbrel’la 6. con’trary 
2. inquir’y 7. address’ 
3. in’ teresting 8. ex’ quisite 
4. adver’tisements 9. recess’ 
5. muse’um 





A Wreath and Cards for Christmas 


(Continued from page 19) 


through the middle crosswise, and 
cut it into a branched design. Two 
pieces may be cut at one time. Paste 
the bottoms of each group of two 
pieces together. Decorate with red 
berries cut from the scraps of red 
paper, and paste onto the circle in 


the spaces marked off. Decorate the 
back of the circle in same manner. 

The cards are made of colored 
construction paper, single or folded, 
with the designs of cut paper. The 
folder with the tree is cut out along 
the right-hand edge of the tree. 





The Truly Real Santa Claus 


(Continued from page 29) 


SANTA TWO (appearing beside 
Santa One)— 
And this is me, 
SANTA THREE (appearing on the 
other side of Santa One)— 
And this is me, 
SANTA FOUR 
Santa Three)— 
And just as truly—this! 
SANTA ONE— 
Says Santa North, 
you, 
Miami Santa Claus?” 
SANTA FOUR— 
Just fine, but in my uniform 
I am uncomfortably warm. 
SANTA THREE— 
I’m winning great applause 
And meeting lovely children too 
Out here in Minnesota. 


(appearing beside 


“And how are 


SANTA TWO— 
Send lots of toys, for I shall want 
To give the children of Vermont 
A very generous quota. 
SANTAS ALL— 
When you hear “Merry Christmas,” 
You'll know that Santa’s handy by, 
SANTA FOUR (returning to his 
place behind Santa One)— 
For I 
SANTA THREE (returning to his 
place behind Santa One)— 
And I 
SANTA TWO (returning to his 
place behind Santa One)— 
And I 
SANTA ONE (heartily)— 
And I 
SANTAS ALL— 
Are one great Christmas Spirit! 
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